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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE nation is as quick to share the sorrows as the joys of the 

Royal Family. The news of the King’s illness stirs emotions 
‘as keen as the news of the birth of the King’s grandson did, as keen 
too as the news of his father’s still graver illness twenty years ago. 
How great the need for anxiety may be is not yet accurately known 
except by the King’s doctors, but their advice that the Royal tour 
to Australia should be abandoned, since persistence in it might 
mean the loss of a limb, tells its own story. On the other hand 
it would seem that the dangers attaching to the presence of a clot 
of blood are not involved, and there is good reason to believe that 
with rest and skilled treatment the King may after no long delay 
be restored to normal health. This sudden arrest of his activities 
is an incidental and salutary reminder of how numerous 
and how valuable those activities are. King George is beyond 
question a far harder worker than the average citizen among his 
subjects. All who have come in contact with him bear witness, as 
Mr. Churchill did in the House of Commons on Tuesday, to the 
conscientious diligence with which he follows public affairs and 
discharges the duty, which is often inevitably a drudgery, of 
reading innumerable State papers, Add to that the strain which 
perpetual ceremonial occasions impose, and it will be realised that 
ynly a man determined to keep physically fit could avoid a break- 
down in health as successfully as the King has hitherto avoided it. 
How far the present illness is the effect of physical strain can hardly 
be accurately measured, but that strain is at least a contributory 
factor is a reasonable assumption. Regret at the abandonment— 
which may after all be only a postponement of the Australian visit— 
is intensified by a realisation of the immense value of the tour in 
South Africa last year. Our kings serve far more than they rule. 


Service and Pay 

There is a clear, if unintentional, relation between the Minister of 
Defence’s announcement on Wednesday of the new scale of pay 
for the forces and the Minister of Labour’s introduction on the 
same day of a Bill increasing the period of compulsory national 
service from twelve months to eighteen. The ideal to aim at in the 
armed services is voluntary enlistment on an adequate scale, and no 


conscription. That can only be achieved if the conditions of service 
are sufficiently attractive, financially and otherwise, and if men can 
be induced, from public spirit, to join the Territorials in numbers 
large enough for an effective reserve force to be constituted. As 
things are it is impossible to resist the conclusion that if the nation’s 
military commitments are to be met, and the existing Brussels 
Treaty or the expected Atlantic Pact to be implemented, the period 
of compulsory service must be longer than twelve months. The 
question of conscription or no conscription raises questions of 
principle. The difference between twelve months and eighteen 
months raises none at all There was never any ground whatever, 
except the alarm caused to Ministers by a back-bench revolt, for 
precipitately abandoning the eighteen-months provision originally 
included in the National Service Bill and substituting twelve months, 
Yet the change must obviously have serious consequences. To keep 
young men from their trade or their studies for an extra six months is 
a grave matter economically, and can only be justified when measured 
against the dangers of inadequate defence. Of the alternatives— 
the establishment of international peace and security and the en- 
listment of adequate voluntary defence forces—the first is very fac 
from realisation and the second has certainly not been realised yet. 
How far the new scale of pay announced on Wednesday will 
stimulate recruiting cannot clearly be predicted. There is no way 
of deciding precisely what is adequate pay for a soldier. The néw 
scales, estimated to cost an additional £12,000,000 a year, are 7 
step in the right direction. Whether they are sufficient, in the case 
particularly of junior officers, who now pay taxes on allowances 
which till the issue of the new pay-code two years ago were tax-free 
may well be doubted. 


The Chinese Communists 


Confused fighting continues round Suchow, There is no means 
of checking the rival claims of the Nationalists and the Communists 
but it is difficult to feel much confidence in the ability of the former, 
despite their unchallenged air superiority, to hold this important 
railway junction indefinitely. Nanking’s desperate appeals for 
American aid are presumably receiving serious if not necessarils 
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wholly sympathetic consideration in Washington, but even the most 
favourable American response to them can in practice make little 
difference to the outcome of a civil war which the Communists seem 
bound to win on points even if they cannot secure a knock-out 
decision. Accounts of Communist behaviour in the “ liberated ” 
areas vary ; they speak, at the worst, of ruthless savagery and at 
the best of an emphasis on “ Business as usual” gradually giving 
way to the familiar pattern of oppression under a totalitarian 
bureaucracy. In the countryside their agrarian policy, whose chief 
difference from that laid down years ago by Sun Yat-sen lies in 
the fact that it is actually put into practice, wins them many willing 
adherents. Their ablest and most valuable recruits come from the 
universities, whence the harshly illiberal policy of the Nanking 
Government continues to drive disaffected young men and women 
mto the arms of their enemies. They express a fulsome admiration 
for Soviet Russia and her leaders, to whom they have reason to be 
grateful for moral support and for the vast supplies of Japanese war 
material handed over to them in Manchuria; but there are no 
reliable reports of Russian advisers with the Communist armies, 
and Russia does not yet appear to have turned her thoughts to 
supplying the Communists with the nucleus of an air force, a step 
which she took, mutatis mutandis, when the Japanese attacked 
China in 1937. 


Ruhr Priorities 


By presenting a comprehensive memorandum on the Ruhr 
economy to Mr. Marshall and Mr. Hector McNeil in Paris last 
Saturday, M. Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, put the 
question on a proper basis. The French Memorandum neatly 
chops the subject into the three issues of ownership of the Ruhr 
industries, management, and s¢curity questions, including the dis- 
mantling programme. It quite rightly regards the ownership as the 
least urgent of these. It is therefore difficult to see how the British 
and American Governments can at this point press the decision of 
the military governors that ownership must be taken over by a 
future German Government, although the latest reports from 
Washington show that Mr. Marshall is in no mood for universal 
concessions to the French view. But the memorandum includes a 
failure, also French and also typical, to square paper logic with 
hard facts. It claims that questions of ownership can only be 
settled by the peace treaty. On the present showing that probably 
means that it can never be settled at all, since the Russians show 
not the slightest inclination to open the road to a fresh peace con- 
ference by lifting their blockade of Berlin.e And although questions 
of security and day-to-day operations must come first, the question 
of ownership cannot be left in the air for ever. The Anglo-American 
compromise may not be the right one. It smells slightly of a deal 
between the advocates of nationalisation and of private enterprise. 
But the French must at least begin to think of an alternative. In 
the meantime the six-Power conference in London is going ahead 
with distribution schemes. The question of security is likely to be 
sensibly clarified when the Atlantic pact is drafted, discussed and 
agreed. In any case there is no possibility of fundamental dis- 
agreement there. And even the sharp differences about ownership 
may vield to a little patience, 


The British Four-Year Plan 


That the British four-year plan, or at least the expected situation 
at the end of it in 1952-3, should have been published in an 
American newspaper in Paris and not in a British newspaper in 
London is no doubt a curious thing. But thanks may be given for 
the publication of the plan anywhere, and for the picture of modest 
but gratifying prosperity which it presents. By the first year after 
the end of E.R.P., if all goes according to plan, we should have a 
favourable balance of payments of £100 million and a standard of 
living perhaps 20 per cent. higher than it is now. Coal production 
will be 253 million tons a year, which sounds optimistic. Steel pro- 
duction will be 16.7 million tons a year, which sounds pessimistic, 
but is probably merely out of date, since the plan was drawn up 
some weeks ago and stee) output has continued to rise since then. 


1948 


As a plan, and in itself, it is good. What is equally to the point, 
the American authorities think it is good. But the road which leads 
to the desired goal is hard—in faci so hard that there will probably 
be some difficulty in getting the other European countries benefiting 
from E.R.P. to follow a similar road. Exports from the United 
Kingdom in 1952-3 will have to be 30 per cent. above the level of 
1947 and the sacrifice which that entails on home consumers js 
obvious. Production will have to be at least 30 per cent. above 
the pre-war level and the drive for increased productivity will have 
to be pressed to the limit if that is to happen. And at the end of 
it all, this country may find it more difficult than ever to sel] its 
exports, since it seems to be the intention of every country in 
Europe to export more and import less. But this is no time for 
throwing cold water on excellent intentions. High endeavour 
requires high aims, and in the four-year plan it has got them. 


Towards a Palestine Settlement 


An agreed settlement between Arabs and Jews in Palestine has 
always been the object of the British Government, and it was only 
because, after many attempts, this became clearly impossible, that 
the problem was handed over to the United Nations. In the past 
two weeks a good deal has been heard at Paris about a Conciliation 
Commission which might negotiate on the spot berween the 
interested parties ; the idea is well-intentioned and in principle has 
the support of the British Government. But no commission has 
any chance of success which starts with any obligations towards one 
or other side, and the suggestion made by the American delegate 
last Saturday that no modifications of the partition proposal! should 
be approved “unless fully acceptable to the State of Israel” is such 
a one-sided obligation. Neither Arabs nor Jews need any en- 
couragement in their intransigence ; the debates in Paris have shown 
that their demands are as uncompromising as they were six months 
or a year ago (on the Jewish side even more uncompromising). 
It is obvious that what the situation now demands is not a new 
mission on the Bernadotte model, vaguely briefed and spasmodically 
supported, but a commission which has been very clearly told what 
are the minimum territorial and other changes the United Nations 
will sanction in the Bernadotte plan, and which is authorised by 
the Security Council to negotiate only within these limits. In the 
course of its negotiations it must inevitably run across the tenderest 
prejudices of the Arabs and Jews—if it did not there would be nc 
need to send it out. The first essential is to ensure that its terms 
of reference are precise, which can only be achieved as a result of 
the closest liaison between this country and America. Apparently 
the Americans believe that Dr. Jessup’s speech of Tuesday has 
brought his country’s viewpoint reasonably close to the terms of the 
British resolution. A revised British resolution aims at closing the 
gap further. Without real agreement on detail between the two 
countries, the Conciliation Commission might just as well never 
set out. 


The Sudan Elections ‘ 


Whatever may be thought about the merits of representative 
government in a country as vast and as primitive as the Sudan. 
there can be no doubt that the general election which was held 
there last week is the logical culmination of the policy which the 
Condominium Government has pursued over recent years. We are 
pledged to assist the Sudanese towards self-government, and here, 
as in other African territories, the form of self-government to which 
we are introducing them is the form as we know it ourselves. S¢ 
far the experiment seems to have worked well, and without any 
particular surprises. Full results are still to come in, but it looks 
as though the Independence Front will emerge as the largest part) 
in the Legislative Assembly which is to be inaugurated next month. 
In a country such as this one has to be extremely careful of words 
such as party and policy. The Independence Front, which rejects 
union with Egypt, and the National Front, which supports it, have 
the organised backing only of a few thousand articulate members 
in the main towns. The great mass of the peasantry are more locel 
in their loyalties, and many of the men who have been elected & 
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the Assembly cannot be said to belong to a party in any wester 

gense of the word. In any case the Nationalist Front will console 
itself for its poor electoral showing by claiming to have boycotted 
the elections, although the boycott was never strictly observed. As 
long as relations between Britain and Egypt remain in their present 
unsatisfactory state it is inevitable that Egypt’s supporters in the 
Sudan should confine themselves to obstructive tactics. This, 
naturally, is to be deplored, since there are innumerable subjects 
other than the Egyptian issue to engage the energies of the Sudanese 


and their elected representatives. 


Crusade Against Crime 


Nothing could be more disquieting than the facts cited, unofficially 
by the Archbishop of York and officially by the Lord Chancellor, ir 
the House of Lords on Tuesday regarding the increase of crime in 
general and of juvenile crime in particular. Lord’ Jowitt said that 
a comparison between the average figures of indictable offences 
dealt with by magistrates’ courts in 1947 and in the first half of 
1948 showed an increase of 16 per cent., and that in the age-groups 
under 17 the increase was 20 per cent. The Archbishop of York 
compared the years 1938 and 1947. In the nine-year period con- 
tions for larceny increased by 36 per cent., for breaking and 
ling by 88 per cent., for sexual offences by 46 per cent. and for 
violence 58 per cent. Offences generally by persons under 21 
increased by nearly 70 per cent. Such figures in themselves speak 
more eloquently than any comment on them could. About the 
causes there is general agreement. One, of course, is the demoral- 
isation which follows every great war. Another is the decay of 








fact here is that children whose parents are what many present-day 
parents are promise to be even worse parents themselves, The 
agreement between the Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop on the 
deficiencies of juvenile courts is significant, and suggests the 
desirability of an enquiry into the working of these institutions. 
As to cure there is, and can be, only hesitant accord, but the proposal, 
emanating from the Home Secretary and endorsed by the Lord 
Chancellor, that the Home Office, the Ministry of Education 
and the Churches should join in formulating and executing a plan 
of campaign is both constructive and hopeful. Every suggestion 
made in the course of the Lords debate deserves examination. 
Knowledge that at any rate preliminary action is being taken 
immediately would do something to allay the widespread and 
justified anxiety which the lapse in moral standards is causing. 


Cheaper Litigation 

The Legal Aid and Advice Bill, the text of which became avail- 
able at the end of last week, follows in most, though nor all, respects 
the recommendations of the Rushcliffe Report. It goes a long way 
to remove the classical gibe that the Courts of Law, like the Ritz 
Hotel, are open to all, Litigation will te conducted either free, or 
in return for a small contribution, for people with “disposable” 
incomes of less than £420 a year, and “disputable” capital of less 
than £500. A generous view of what is “disputable,” and the 
exclusion of certain assets and sources of income will, in practice, 
ensure that this assistance covers a large section of the population. 
It is worthy of note that the necessary assessment of means is ¢n- 
trusted to the Assistance Board, while the rest of the scheme is 
to be administered by the Law Society and by local committees. 
But except in the case of divorce, litigation will be handled in the 
ordinary way by solicitors and counsel, though at, in general, reduced 
fees paid from Legal Aid Funds. In addition, legal advice 
is to be provided by whole-time solicitors at centres in different 
parts of the country, and, to assist members of the armed forces, 
at certain places abroad where troops are stationed. Another impor- 
tant point is that in criminal cases free legal aid is to be given to 
accused persons more liberally than at present. The scheme, for 
England and Wales, will cost about £500,000 a year. Libel and 
slander actions are rightly excluded from the purview of the Bill. 
The temptation to vexatious litigation in such cases would otherwise 


be irresistible 


AT WESTMINSTER 


FTER the high political controversy, the great speeches, the 

packed houses of last week, this week’s business, though impor- 
tant, has been so far in a minor key. he general impression has 
been of a house fairly empty, except at Question Time, but occupied 
almost entirely by members actively concerned with the particular 
measure under discussion, Mr. Anthony Greenwood, who pursues the 
fox-hunters with at least the same zest as that with which they pursue 
the fox, got no change at all out of the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, who didn’t think foxes were preserved 
to any appreciable extent and was not prepared to devote the time 
and money of public servants to finding out. Another of Mr. 
Greenwood’s colleagues, Mr. Paget, also came to the aid of the foxes 
and those who hunt them with a brisk and effective supplementary 

* - * 

The House theh spent nearly five and a-half hours on the Com- 
mittee Stage of the Prize Bill. Commanders Noble and Maitland and 
Colonel (of Marines) Crosthwaite-Eyre were effective and well- 
informed, and Mr. Dugdale, the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, 
with the added disadvantage of a Chief in the House of Lords, was 
hard pressed. Mr. Brendan Bracken, who has been First Lord, gave 
him a rough passage. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday, after questions, Mr. Herbert Morrison mentione 
a change in business which pointed to storms ahead. He announced 
that Thursday would now be devoted to pushing through an Alloca- 
tion of Time Order to cover the progress of the Steel Bill. Under 
this motion the Committee Stage must conclude “on or before the 
seventeenth day of March next,” four days must be given to Report, 
and one to Third Reading. He was followed by the Prime Minister, 
who spoke in feeling terms of the King’s illness. This, he made 
it clear, was in his view the direct result of His Majesty’s devotion 
to the ever-increasing duties of his great office. Mr. Churchill, who, 
obviously moved, spoke without a note, added his confirmation of 
this, based on the close association of King and Premier during 
many years of trial and danger. 

* * * * 


Mr. Chuter Ede had a2 thin house when he moved the Second 
Reading of a thin Bill, the Civil Defence Bill. It is thin, not because 
it is other than of major importance, but because it is an Enabling Bill 
rather than a legal code for Civil Defence. It confers, in fact, 
immense powers over person and property on Ministers of the 
Crown, Sir John Anderson, who followed Mr. Ede, recalled that it 
had fallen to him to pilot the 1939 Civil Defence Bill through the 
House. Members on both sides criticised the Clause under which 
volunteer Civil Defence Workers would be fined for non-attendance, 
and when Mr Aneurin Bevan wound up for the Government, in a 
vein of uncharacteristic restraint, he announced that this provision 
would be removed in Committee. When his supporter, Mr. 
Shurmer, asked the pertinent question as to why it had ever been 
included, Mr. Bevan propounded the interesting doctrine that this 
had been done “in order to give Hon. Members an opportunity of 
winning a concession on the Bill.” 

* * * * 


The growing interest of members of all parties in Colonial affairs 
was reflected in Wednesday’s Order Paper on which no fewer than 
48 questions for oral answers by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies appeared. Mr. Creech Jones has an air of embarrassment 
at Question Time which does not help him, and he had an awkward 
afternoon on matters affecting territories so varied as Jamaica and 
Malta, Gibraltar and Nigeria and Mauritius, Cyprus and Singapore. 
At the end of questions, Mr. Alexander made his ‘promised 
statement on Service Pay. He said this involved a gross increase 
in the cost of such pay to the extent of some £124 millions 
a year. Then followed a debate on Welsh affairs, attended mainly 
by Welsh members. But it was opened by Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
so emphatically a Londoner, though the atmosphere of the Thames 
soon turned into that of the Welsh valleys J. A. BC. 
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COAL BOARD UNDER FIRE 


OT long ago it was the custom for all statements by the 

Government on economic policy to begin with a recital of 
the difficulties created by the war and by what were usually called 
“world causes.” A revival of that custom will become more 
difficult as the war becomes more distant. It will be doubly 
difficult if the recent slight improvement in the terms of inter- 
national trade is confirmed. It will be trebly difficult if there are 
any more cases, such as that of steel, in which the difficulties are 
clearly of the Government’s own making. But this week’s state- 
ment on organisation by the National Coal Board is a sufficiently 
sharp reminder that the will to make excuses rather than modify 
policies exists unimpaired in some very high places in the new 
hierarchy of industrial control. Those members of the public 
who have taken the trouble to study the grim subject of coal 
production and come to the obvious conclusion that the organisa- 
tion of the nationalised industry is top-heavy, unrealistic and 
ineffective are now, it seems, to be asked to disbelieve the evidence 
of their senses. For the Coal Board is clearly not disposed to 
make important changes. ‘This week’s statement takes the form 
of an extended commentary on a partial paraphrase of some of 
the main recommendations of the Burrows Committee, which 
was set up last May to examine the organisation of the industry. 
An appendix reproducing the passages from the Board’s reports 
for 1946 and 1947 which emphasise the difficulties of its earliest 
months occupies half the statement. In short, the Board has made 
its excuses. It is now necessary to point out that excuses are not 
what the public wants. 

Nobody blames the Coal Board for trying t make the 
nationalised industry work. Nationalisation is accepted by all 
parties. Nobody blames it even for trying to justify its methods 
and policies. Without some sort of conviction on the part of its 
officials no new enterprise can be effective. But everyone must 
condemn an attempt to prove that wrong is right. It may be the 
Board’s misfortune that its statement on the Burrows Report 
appeared in the same week as Sir Charles Reid’s considered views 
on the changes which are necessary in the structure of control, 
and an unusually telling political pamphlet on the same subject 
written by the Conservative M.P., Col. C. G. Lancaster. But it is 
also to some extent the Board’s fault, since it has had the Burrows 
report in its hands for some months before issuing the present 
expurgated fragments of it. This is simply not good enough, and 
it would be doing no service either to the Board or to the coal 
industry to pretend that anyone feels happy at the Board’s explana- 
tions. Sir Charles Reid is first and foremost a great mining 
engineer. But he must be listened to as an authority on general 
organisation, not only because he is a former member of the Coal 
Board, but because engineering problems are at the root of the 
present failure to produce enough coal. In the simplest terms, 
the central difficulties are the persistence of absenteeism and the 
failure of output per man-shift to go up part passu with mechani- 
sation. These difficulties can only be settled on the spot, in the 
mine itself, by men with local knowledge and technical com- 
petence. It is incomparably more difficult to answer them in 
general terms away from the spot, in London. But the present 
structure of the industry prevents the local man, who in most cases 
must be the mine manager, from applying his own solution 
directly, and at one and the same time frustrates any attempt to 
have that solution applied by the more roundabout method of 
reporting to the centre and receiving the necessary authority from 
there. The Coal Board, whether it knows it or not, is failing to 
find the solution and at the same time, by its cumbrous organisa- 
tion, preventing anyone else from finding if. 

Nor does the indictment end here, for the general public outside 


the industry is actually hampered in its attempts to understand 
what is literally its own business. It would be perfectly possible 
to gain from the Board’s statement of this week. the impression 
that the original Burrows Report was a rather inept and self- 
contradictory document. But in the absence of the text it is 
impossible to find the truth. All that is published is the Board’s 
own version, which anyone can see does not provide a convincing 
answer to present difficulties. And whatever imperfections the 
original report may have had it is at least clear that it aimed at 
decentralisation and a more direct chain of command. It did not 
recommend the abolition of the eight Divisional Boards which 
are at present interposed between headquarters and the forty-nine 
local planning units or Areas. But it envisaged their abdication 
of executive authority. Sir Charles Reid went further and 
suggested that the divisions should be abandoned, the forty-nine 
areas replaced by twenty-six corporations, and the Coal Board 
itself transformed into a body controlling what would in effect be 
twenty-six separate businesses. Colonel Lancaster would go still 
further and have the areas made separate from the Coal Board 
and owe their existence directly to Parliament. These outside 
proposals are drastic and precise. The Burrows recommendations 
were probably less drastic, but the Board prevents us from knowing 
whether they were precise. The changes proposed by the Board 
are limited and vague. 

Here another question arises. How vague has the Board a right 
to be ? It gives various reasons for not publishing the Burrows 
Report verbatim, the most telling being that much of the evidence 
was given in confidence. Those reasons may well be conclusive. 
But if the Minister refuses to answer detailed questions on the 
work of the Board, and the Board itself does not volunteer the 
answers, what happens to public control of the coal industry ? 
Is it to operate in the dark ? It is true that the nationalisation 
scheme provided for consumers’ councils, but very little has been 
heard of them. It would be interesting to know whether they 
saw the full report of the Burrows Committee and recommended 
its suppression. df this whole question of information concern- 
ing the working of nationalised industries is allowed to drop, the 
outcome may be disastrous. It has been repeatedly insisted in 
this journal that new nationalisation schemes should not be under- 
taken until it is known how the existing schemes are working. 
But all that the public really knows is that no scheme is working 
well. Even the annual reports of the Coal Board, full as they 
are, have an air of advocacy and devote much space to the diffi- 
culties of the task. But those difficulties themselves point straight 
to the dangers of over-hasty nationalisation. The burden of the 
Coal Board’s complaint is that there has hever been time for 
proper planning. This week’s statement points out that whereas 
large private undertakings have grown gradually, “the Board's 
organisation has had to be created suddenly.” The key words are 
“had to be.” The time-table for the creation of the nationalised 
industry was set by the Government. All the other nationalisation 
time-tables come from the same source. By all means let the Coal 
Board be blamed for its failure to improve its organisation. But 
let the Government be blamed for its original imperfections. 

But the most urgent need for clarity lies right at the other end 
of the scale—at the coal face. A central purpose of any organisa- 
tion is to provide knowledge of what goes on in the depths of the 
mine, and to use that knowledge to put right anything which may 
be wrong. It is the grasp of this elementary truth which gives 
force and conviction to statements such as that which Sir Charles 
Reid published in The Times this week. It has both knowledge 
and putpose, and those are the qualities which are most needed 
More coal is wanted at once. With the pits 75 per cent. mechanised 
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at the face, far more should be coming up and every competent 
engineer knows it. What is more every competent manager knows 
how to get it. But in the face of absenteeism, of restrictive 
practices, and of the difficulty of harnessing the enthusiasm of 
the men to the new cycle of mechanical operations, he must have 
the full weight of authority behind him if he is to succeed. At the 
moment too much of that weight is dissipated along the chain of 
command. The miners recognise the full concentration of power 
in the National Coal Board. It was their insistence which did 
most to achieve that concentration. It must not be wasted. There 


is not the slightest doubt that the dead wood of the Divisional 
Boards should be cut out. But it would be dangerous to reduce 
the authority of the National Coal Board to such an extent that it 
became a mere advisory body. It is this fact which gives Sir 
Charles Reid’s proposals an unmistakable pull over those of Colonel 
Lancaster. Sir Charles sees clearly that there must be somebody 
to keep the area corporations up to scratch, and not least in 
making as good a financial showing as possible, even where a 
surplus cannot be achieved. The miners themselves will require 
no less. But in return they must produce the coal. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


created as much tumult as it might have. That, on the whole, 
is a good thing. Eisenhower was so conspicuously successful in 
welding the British and American armies into a single harmonious 
force that it would be peculiarly unfortunate if his book became a 
subject of Anglo-American contention. That is not to say that the 
Sunday Times article was unjustified. Misstatements of fact that 
involve wrong judgements of events and personalities cannot go un- 
challenged, and there ‘was nothing unjustifiably polemic in the 
Sunday Times’ Military Correspondent’s treatment of his subject, 
though it is unfortunate that, no doubt for copyright reasons, he 
was unable to quote textually most of the passages to which he took 
exception. But the plain fact is that the only person who could 
check and correct anyone so intimately familiar with every vital 
fact as General Eisenhower is someone equally well informed. That 
means in effect Field-Mershal Montgomery, who has other things 
to do at the moment than write books. For final verdicts between 
conflicting versions we shall have to wait for some time. Meanwhile 
it is as well to be reminded that all individual narratives, however 
distinguished their authors, should be accepted with some reserve. 
When all that matters has been published and collated we shall 
begin to move into the realm of real history. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile one story told towards the end of General Eisenhower’s 
book has a special personal interest at a moment when thoughts 
are so painfully concentrated on the physical consequences of the 
King’s conscientious devotion to duty. In speaking of D-day in 
1944 Eisenhower mentions a characteristic and amicable contest with 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill was bent on joining in the 
Normandy operation with the fleet. Eisenhower strongly demurred, 
in view of the political consequences if the Prime Minister un- 
happily became a casualty. Winston rejoined that though Eisenhower 
was in command of the operation as a whole it was not within his 
province to decide who should be included in the complement of 
any of His Majesty’s ships. The Commander-in-Chief had to admit 
that that was so. But the Prime Minister did not sail with the fleet. 
“I later heard,” writes Eisenhower, “that the King had learned 
of the Prime Minister’s intention and, while not presuming to inter- 
fere with the decision reached by Mr. Churchill, he sent word that 
if the Prime Minister felt it necessary to go on the expedition he, 
the King, felt it equally his duty and his privilege to participate at 
the head of his troops.” ‘That settled it. Winston stayed at home 
in good company. 


T HE Sunday Times article on General Eisenhower’s book has not 


* 7 * * 

Flying, for those who like it, is an excellent way of getting about, 
provided you are not in a hurry. Last week a writer not unknown 
to me went over to Paris for a few days. On the outward trip he 
was only a matter of an hour and a half late, the result, it was 
said, of “a snag in the radio,” which held up the start from 
Heathrow by that length of time. Coming home this week, anxious 
to do nearly a full day’s work in his office, he duly presented himself 
at Les Invalides air station at 6.45 a.m. (London time). The bus 
to Le Bourget was to start half an hour or so later. But the bus 
to Le Bourget didn’t. There was understood to be fog in England, 
though there was none in Paris, and “ the O.K.” from Northolt was 
necessary—necessary but not forthcoming. Talk of the ‘Golden 
Arrow’ from the Gare du Nord got ominously insistent, and at last 


the passengers were told to mount the bus that would take them 
to the station. However, just then Northolt did O.K., with the 
result that the aircraft took off rather more than three hours late. 
After a perfect trip in brilliant sunlight till close to the English 
coast, the fog-bank was reached. Aircraft directed to Blackbushe, 
four miles the wrong side of Camberley. Blackbushe is an emergency 
aerodrome, with one customs officer available for such occasions as 
this. Actually it was a fairly considerable occasion. Four aircraft 
had just arrived, nine were said to be circling waiting to land. Officials 
and buses were called up urgently from everywhere, but new con- 
signments of passengers came in faster than earlier consignments 
were worked off. In the case of the particular journey which 
occasions these remarks normal arrival time was Ir a.m., actual 
time 4.15 p.m. No one’s fault, of course. Fogs will be fogs. 
* 7. 7 * 

Lord Samuel’s advocacy of the institution of a Common Good 
fund, to be raised through voluntary subscriptions and administered 
for “the common good” by wisely chosen, experienced and able 
trustees ought to set something moving. The idea is not completely 
new. I fancy that Mr. Edward Cadbury, who died last Sunday after 
a life marked by the public spirit characteristic of his family, 
either projected or actually instituted something of the kind 
in the Birmingham area. Certainly the Community Chests 
which exist, or did a few years ago, in most large American cities 
were inspired by the same principle. Lazy giving is not to be 
encouraged. It is no doubt. best to decide what causes most 
deserve support and then support them. But many people with a 
little money (or much money) to give or bequeath do in fact not 
possess the necessary knowledge. It would be a great satisfaction 
to them to be able to make their gift knowing that it would be 
turned to the best purpose in relation to the needs of the moment 
by persons combining broad sympathies with proved wisdom. Lord 
Samuel, with youth growing on him daily, may do something 
more about this. But he will need, and abundantly deserves, support. 

* * * * 

A little book I have just been reading with much interest ought 
properly to be called “Ways with a Wife.” Not that that would 
really do, for it is a serious legal work, and its actual, and rather 
misanthropic, title is Marriage, Separation and Divorce. Neither 
the second nor the third state necessarily aris¢s from the first, but 
one or other of them often does, and it is just as well to know all 
about it, particularly if the knowledge can be acquired under the 
guidance of an authority so skilled in interesting the lay reader as 
H. B. Grant. And in any case in the happiest of marriages there 
arise questions of rights and duties in regard to property and other 
matters. It would be entirely appropriate for the winners of the 
Dunmow Flitch to be presented with an extra four shillings’ worth 
in the shape of this modest volume (published by Stevens and Sons). 

- * * * 

It is not, I fancy, generally known, and it is likely to cause some 
surprise, that any alien visiting this country can obtain free treatment 
—including the supply of dentures or spectacles—under the National 
Health Insurance scheme. This is philanthropy pure and simple, 
since an alien on a visit pays none of the taxes out of which the 
British citizen finances the Health Service. But perhaps it is a 
laudable device to stimulate the tourist traffic. Continental railways 
will soon.be running denture specials to Calais. JANUS. 








PARIS WEEK-END 


By WILSON HARRIS 


FAIRLY protracted week-end, counting four full days—quite 

enough, some might say, to justify dogmatic verdicts on all 
the affairs of Paris, France and the United Nations. For myself 
I am content simply to record surface impressions. I think they 
are worth while. Many of them, after all, are based on other 
people’s more reliable judgements, which I misappropriate without 
fee and without apology. 

As for Paris itself, seen again for the first time since pre-war— 
but plenty of people before myself have seen Paris again for the 
first time since pre-war and written down what they thought of it. 
Actually there is little to write, for Paris, littke bombed while London 
houses were crashing right and left, seems strangely unchanged. 
It takes a day or two to get acclimatised to the currency and 
remember that a franc is about a farthing, 100 francs about 2s. and 
1,000 a little less than £1, but even that gets well lodged in the mind 
in due time. But Paris for thousands of visitors to it today means 
primarily the Palais de Chaillot, where the United Nations is holding 
its Third Assembly. It is an astonishing place, this vast museum 
constructed on the site of the old Trocadero and now transformed 
by what must have been the most drastic of operations into the 
temporary headquarters of U.N.O. Divided into two separate 
blocks about a hundred yards apart, with a statue of the victorious 
Foch established in the intervening space and the Eiffel Tower 
scraping heaven behind him, the Palais de Chaillot is still perhaps 
a quarter museum and three-quarters a most serviceable Palais des 
Nations. The ancient carved stone arches beneath which delegates 
pass and re-pass are impressive, and the crude statues compare 
favourably with some of the delegates. 

The work of the full Assembly in a great underground theatre, 
equipped now with rank behind rank of green tables for the 
delegates, and with the President, Dr. Evatt, looking incredibly 
distant on his high dais, is made poss:ble only through the remark- 
able apparatus of headphenes and simultaneous translation originated 
at Geneva and brought now to something like perfection. Both at 
Geneva and at the Nuremberg trial the whole mechanism was 
anchored to the chairs and wired. At Paris it is all portable. You 
sling round your neck a xylonite container about the size of a modern 
novel, fit the headphones on your head, turn a switch to the number 
indicating English, French, Spanish, Russian or Chinese, according 
to your fancy, and hear what is believed to be a competent running 
translation of what the speaker is saying as he says it. No need 
to remain seated ; you can walk down the hall to greet someone 
with the apparatus still in position and still working. Most people 
use the machine even to listen to speakers in their own language, 
for the size of the Assembly theatre makes the acoustics none too 
good. 

But these, of course, are only the material accessories. What 
matters in any such connection is the human factor and that by no 
means only in the formal sessions of Assembly or committees ; 
encounters in the corridors—these endless, labyrinthine corridors— 
are often more worth while. For here, jostling and passing and 
greeting one another, in the manner of the phlegmatic north or the 
effusive south, are generations of international personalities. Some 
of them, like Solomon Grumbach, the French Socialist and former 
deputy, who sat in the German Reichstag as one of the representa- 
tives of Alsace before the 1914 war, go back incredibly far. Men 
like Dr. Unden, the Swedish Foreign Minister, date from the earliest 
years of the League of Nations, and many of the old League staff 
are members of the U.N. Secretariat. But most of the faces are 
altogether new ; one chapter has ended and another begun, though 
with no real break, except the great break of the war, between 
them. Of the journalists, too, hardly any of the old guard—a very 
notable old guard in its knowledge, its experience and its judge- 
ment—survive. A few—Vernon Bartlett, Pertinax, Blankenstein, 
that remarkably well-informed Dutchman—go back to the 1919 
Peace Conference or earlier. But here again it is mainly new faces. 
I hear from one quarter that the old political commentators are 
almost gone—except, notably, for the radio—and straight ‘reporting 
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has taken the place of discussion and prediction. 


good thing or a bad. 

What—this is the one question worth answering—is generally 
thought of the United Nations as compared with the old League? 
Opinions no doubt differ about that, but among those I have gathered 
the balance is decisively in favour of the League. That is true par- 
ticularly of the Secretariat, which developed rapidly at Geneva 
into a united, enthusiastic and competent body of men and women 
for which there is as yet no parallel among international organisa- 
tions. There were no doubt reasons for that. One was the ardour 
for a new ideal, directed and canalised by two such able organisers 
as Eric Drummond and Jean Monnet. Anyhow, whatever the 
reason, Geneva in this respect set a standard which Lake Success 
has yet to equal. As to the two organisations as a whole, comparison 
is more difficult, but here again I have found no one who awards 
the palm to the United Nations. It is not hard, again, to find 
reasons why. The United Nations, like the League, can only be what 
the world it lives in will let it be, and the world today is a less 
comfortable place for international peace-builders than the world in 
the decade after 1920. The iron curtain is as real and as disastrous 
in the Palais de Chaillot as in Berlin. M. Vyshinsky makes polemic 
speeches, Mr. Marshall or Hector McNeil hits back in like terms. 
The Russians talk to no one, mix with no one, accept no hospitality 
and offer none, and most of their satellites follow suit. That you 
cannot have a United Nations without unity is a sombre but 
inescapable fact. 

Nor can anything very stimulating be said about this Third 
Assembly as compared with its predecessors. The Third, indeed, 
in the opinion of good judges present at both, is much less satis- 
factory than the second. Polemics are sharper, confidence in achieve- 
ment a good deal damped. Since the Second Assembly relations 
between the Western Powers and Russia have got worse. So 
have relations between Arabs and Jews. In neither of these cases 
need the United Nations be held responsible. But the United 
Nations exists to heal such breaches, and it has so far proved 
incapable of healing them. The last word, of course, has not been 
spoken. It is still possible that the efforts of Dr. Bramuglia and the 
“ neutral” members of the Security Council in the one case, and the 
testament of Count Bernadotte and the work of his successor, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, in the other, may yield their harvest before this 
Assembly ends. In that case the future prospects of the United 
Nations would assume a new complexion overnight. But the funda- 
mental fact is that, with the United Nations as with the League, the 
whole organism is paralysed if the Great Powers are in disagreement 
among themselves. And the disagreement today transcends anything 
from which the League suffered—at any rate till the Japanese and 
Italian aggressions and the withdrawal of their authors from Geneva. 

This, it must be repeated, may change. Till it does the encourage- 
ment of false hopes would be futile. If it does, the possibilities of 
the United Nations for good are limitless. The organisation is 
surging with life and vitality. Its activities are reaching out into 
new fields every month. Its membership is already larger than the 
League’s and at a casual glance more varied, the brown robes and 
white turbans of some of the Arab delegates in particular importing 
a striking and pleasantly characteristic note. Perhaps inevitably, 
homogeneity has not yet been achieved, and business might be much 
more expeditiously transacted. Delegates are elected chairmen of 
committees for many other reasons than that they will make efficient 
chairmen. Real debate, even in committees, is rare, for almost 
invariably written speeches (in many cases circulated beforehand), 
are produced from despatch-cases and read impressively (or un- 
impressively) into the microphone and thus into the record. Most 
of them show a comprehensive indifference to what previous speakers 
have said—except in the case of the Russians, who are tireless in 
searching Anglo-Saxon utterances for concessions to “ Anglo- 
American egoistic capitalism ” and the like. The tendency, moreover, 
to live in the past is for some delegates irresistible. At a moment 
when the only thing that matters about Palestine is to reconcile 
existing antagonisms somehow, back the Syrian delegate, or the 
Arab Committee delegate, must go to the Sykes-Picot and Hussein- 
McMahon agreements of 1915-16, or to something as immediately 
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irrelevant—except in a terrorism competition—as the blowing up 
of the King David Hotel in 1946. 

All simply growing pains? No. It will not do to ride off com- 
placently on that comfortable assumption. Jt is by no means certain 
enough that the growth is in the right direction, or that it is growth 
in capacity to achieve the United Nations’ true ends. Yet the 
ideal is so right, and the mechanism on the whole so sound, that 
unless humanity is bent on suicide—always the conditioning factor— 
U.N.O. will work through to success. I do not and shall not 
abandon my own faith in it. 


AT THE TRIBUNAL 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 

HE Moore Memorial Hall, where the Tribunal of Inquiry into 
T Alleged Irregularities in Government Departments has its 
meetings, is on the first floor of Church House, Westminster. It 
is a long hall—about 100 feet, with the antiseptic panelling of 
unstained oak favoured by recent institutional architects—and a 
carved panel on one of the walls informs the beholder that here, 
“as occasion demanded,” the House of Commons used to meet 
during the years 1940, 1941 and 1944. Today, however, the Hall 
looks more like a large classroom than a legislative assembly. At 
one end is a dais, surmounted by three tables draped in blue cloth, 
for the members of the Tribunal, and facing it are five rows of 
chairs and tables which are occupied by the counsel and solicitors. 
The uniform of these men of law—black coats, striped trousers and 
stiff white collars—encourages the classroom impression; they 
wander in, burdened with books and papers, and were the faces 
which emerge from the uniform twenty or thirty years younger, 
you would expect them to be waiting for the classics master and 
not for Mr. Justice Lynskey. Indeed, when the Tribunal has 
settled down and the witness has been called and taken his stand, 
it would be no surprise to hear him begin to construe ; when he 
leaves the stand it is with something of a schoolboy’s relief, mixed 
with anxiety to know whether he has passed or not. But of this 
the kindly but non-committal face of Mr. Justice Lynskey gives 
no hint. 

For the first two days of the Inquiry there was something of a 
beginning-of-term atmosphere in the Hall. There were unknown 
or little-known faces to be identified, voices and mannerisms to be 
observed, and a programme for the coming weeks to be prepared. 
By now the scene has grown familiar. Here, on the extreme right 
of the fifth row, is Mr. Belcher’s seat ; there, in the middle of the 
third row, Mr. Stanley’s, directly behind that of his counsel, Mr. 
Lloyd Jones. In the front row, on the left, are counsel for the 
Crown, led by the Attorney-General and Mr. Paull, and further 
to the right in the same row counsel-for Mr. Alfred Cope (Mr. 
Curtis-Bennett) and for Mr. Belcher (Mr. Aiken Watson). Behind 
these principals are a few rows reserved for distinguished visitors, 
relatives of witnesses, and others interested in the case, including 
that ill-at-ease group of individuals who have been mentioned in 
the course of the evidence or who have their own reasons for 
supposing that they may get a mention later on. In long rows 
down either side of the Hall sit representatives of the Press, most 
of whom have been quick to stake out a claim to a permanent posi- 
tion. It is only the public, in serried ranks at the back of the 
Hall and in the gallery above, who change from day to day. 

In spite of all points of similarity the Tribunal, as we are 
frequently reminded, is not a court of law. There are no accused 
and the Crown is not a prosecutor, The purpose of the Inquiry is 
to discover whether any attempts, successful or unsuccessful, have 
been made to corrupt Ministers, and not to allot guilt. All the 
same it is a fair guess that this distinction is not one which makes 
life much happier for the witnesses. From time to time comes a 
eminder from one of the counsel that, were such and such a 
motive admitted, it “ would have constituted a most grave offence.” 
There has been no admission of any criminal motive by anyone— 
in fact there has been nothing but strenuous denials. But the 
Director of Public Prosecutions is represented at the Inquiry, and 
nobody would pretend that the Moore Memorial Hall is a com- 
fortable place for uneasy consciences these days. 


It is not possible to comment except in the most general terms 
on the evidence which has so far been heard. In public-houses, 
drawing-rooms and railway carriages it can be the theme of endless 
conversations, but in print the same restraint must be exercised as if 
this were, in fact, a trial. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
enormous interest the Inquiry arouses is due as much to its 
topicality as to the political names that have become involved. On 
the happily rare occasions when dirty linen is washed in public, 
the English have a tendency to make the best of a bad job by 
saying that it couldn’t happen in any other country—referring, -of 
course, to the washing not the linen. But on this occasion it is 
the linen that is so unmistakably of this country, and of the year 
1948. To an older generation or a foreign traveller most of the 
evidence would be gibberish. Football pools, pin-tables, import 
licences, paper allocations and so on—it is all new and indigenous. 
There is even a tendency for the witnesses to meet at the newer 
resorts such as Grosvenor House and Harringay Arena, although it 
must be admitted that the mention of the Savoy and Ascot has 
introduced a welcome touch of tradition. A random selection of 
other subjects which have cropped up in the course of the hearing 
shows how true it is that fact can keep almost as up to date as 
fiction. We have heard, for example, of anonymous telephone calls, 
buildings in Berkeley Square, M.I.5, suits without coupons, 
imported pineapples and a new Packard. Not to mention the 
Freedom and Democracy Trust, which apparently was one of Mr. 
Stanley’s many interests. 


For a short time during one of the hearings I began to calculate 
how much money, according to the evidence which had been heard 
till then, had actually changed hands. Very soon I gave up the 
attempt, after reaching the tentative figure of a few thousand pounds 
and some sausages. (The sausages were a homely touch among 
all the grandeur of high finance ; they were said to have been a 
gift from Mr. Stanley to Mr. Harry Sherman, on an unspecified 
occasion.) But such calculations as I made confirmed my suspicions 
that most of the grandiose schemes of which we have heard, 
involving the transfer of thousands and tens of thousands of pounds, 
were chimerical. That is not, of course, the same as saying that 
any of them were dishonestly conceived, but one thing which is 
quite clear so far is that none of the business enterprises discussed 
came to anything ; Mr. Sherman never floated his public company, 
Mr. Price and Mr. Harris never got their amusement machinery 
from America, Mr. Bieber never got his new car, and Mr. Stanley 
seems to have been unsuccessful in the various ventures with which 
his name has been connected. 


As the second week of the Tribunal draws to a close it becomes 
more than ever obvious that this is going to be a very long affair 
indeed ; not quite Tichborne length perhaps, but several laps more 
than the Budget Leakage Inquiry. To establish the exact 
chronology and significance of events which took place several 
months ago means going over and over the same ground several 
times, from the standpoint of everyone concerned, and the fact that 
hearsay evidence is taken into account makes the unravelling all the 
more difficult. There is a lot of second- and third-hand evidence, 
and a lot more about intentions and attitudes of mind which is 
even harder to analyse and reconcile. As a drama the Inquiry 
is obviously working up to a climax. The main witnesses will be 
heard last. Everybody is anxious to know what Mr. Belcher and 
Mr. Stanley have to say about it all. Meanwhile they have to sit 
in a silence which must be at times almost unendurable for them, 
speaking only through their counsel. Mr. Belcher spends some of 
his time in court writing notes, which are passed on to his solicitors. 
Mr. Stanley sits more impassively, his head cupped in his hands, 
his lips pursed, brooding with an almost oriental patience. It is 
curious to reflect that although we have heard so many remarks 
attributed to him, none of us has heard his voice yet. It will be 
very interesting to hear what it sounds like. Some of the earlier 
witnesses had voices as low as Cordelia’s, but later comers to the 
stand, notably Messrs. Williams, Cross and Haworth, have been 
admirably clear even in the gallery, if one can judge by the 
occasional, hastily checked, gusts of laughter from that region. 
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It is surprising how eccentric the idea of time becomes in such 
& gathering ; a pause of five or ten seconds between a question and 
a witness’ answer seems interminable and as agonisingly unlikely to 
end as when an actor dries up on his lines. But the whole session 
of two and a half hours goes quickly—quickly that is to say for 
what (for want of a better word) must be called the audience. The 
witnesses, no doubt, find that the hands of the clock on the front 
of the gallery move as desperately slowly as they used to in the 
classroom. 


“UP THE REPUBLIC ” 


By RAWLE KNOX 
«< EPUBLIC Abu!” These two words, written in greying 
white paint, have stood for years on a wall in the Dublin 
suburb of Ballsbridge, the now enfeebled heart of the old 
Ascendancy. Time and the External Relations Act had made them 
look as forlorn as the Unionists they were meant to provoke, for 
the 1937 Constitution earned the contempt of out-and-out republi- 
cans and was the despair of true blue Anglophiles. Yet now that 
the Republic of Ireland Bill has, as I write, almost become law, 
and both Republicans and Unionists know exactly where they stand, 
that greying white paint seems to reflect exactly the colour of public 
interest in the historic event. Politicians and newspaper editors are 
Going their utmost to dress the affair up in enthusiasm, bur the 
majority of Irish men and women remain obstinately interested in 

such things as the exorbitant price of eggs. 


From an Irish point of view it was inconsiderate of Princess 
Elizabeth to bear her royal son on Sunday, November 14th, only 
three days before the introduction of the Republic of Ireland Bill 
to Dail Eireann and at the beginning of a week which Dublin had 
set aside for the celebration of the 1soth anniversary of the 1798 
rebellion of the United Irishmen (not very ably assisted by a French 
expedition to the West), which may be said to be the birth of 
Irish republicanism. On that very Sunday there was a giant parade 
in which the modern Irish Army marched with Dubliners dressed 
as pikemen and_as soldiers of the French Army of ’98 (“ten 
thousand Irish Catholics,” wrote an unusual critic in the Dublin 
Evening Mail, “ standing in respectful silence while the band played 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ in tribute to the militant atheists of the French 
Revolution”). By mid-morning on Monday every news-vendor in 
Dublin had sold out—a clearance such as last occurred after the 
wedding of Princess Elizabeth to the Duke of Edinburgh—and 
very few people were talking about the °98 celebrations. Dubliners 
made it inappropriately clear that they wished to read about royalty. 


Unbending republicans huffily pointed out that the cause of these 
sales was feminine sentiment, and in this, of course, they were 
largely right, though not by any means entirely. It is not possible 
to gauge the strength of loyalty to the British Crown in Eire— 
any more than to say who tied a Union Jack to the top of Nelson’s 
Pillar in O’Connel] Street the other Sunday. Except in a few known 
points of refuge for ex-army officers and ex-colonial administrators, 
such royalists as there are remain anonymous ; for the prevailing 
political fashion is still to mock or mistrust the cross-channel 
monarchy, and it would be a hardy man who tried to battle such 
attitudes with only sentiment as a weapon. However, the Fine Gael 

arty, who before the last election contemplated no change in the 
constitutional relationship with Great Britain (“We stand un- 
equivocally,” said their leader, General Mulcahy, “for membership 
of the British Commonwealth”), then received just under 20 per 
cent. of all the first preference votes. It is safe to say that the 
larger part of these voters favoured the retention of the link with 
the British Crown. 


These “ West Britons,” as the good Irish nationalist calls them, 
who are probably the only persons outside the political party organi- 
sations and the newspaper offices to feel at all deeply about the 
repeal of the External Relations Act, have at the moment not a 
single deputy in Dail Eireann to state their point of view. The 
very few voices who question the repeal do so on utilitarian, not 
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sentimental, grounds. Thus Alderman Byrne is concerned at the 
possible fate of the Irish workers in England should they suddenly 
be declared aliens; no one but the Irish Times is looking after 
the interests of the Anglo-Irish in Eire. Obviously republicanism 
has a majority in Eire, and obviously the Irish have a perfect right 
to decide their own constitution, but the fact that the 1937 Consti- 
tution was carried only by 685,105 votes to §26,945 shows that it 
is a little hard on the anti-republicans today to have no represen- 
tation at all in the Dail. 


In the past few weeks the confusion of statements about the 
Repeal has been more than bewildering. The republican Mr. 
MacBride has made it clear that the new Bill was suggested not 
by him but solely by his Fine Gael Taoiseach, Mr. Costello. Mr. 
James Dillon, who parted company with Fine Gael during the war 
because his attitude was so pro-Commonwealth as to be almost 
inconsistent with neutrality, discovered (after a long, and probably 
simmering, silence) that he and all other Irishmen had been “ living 
a lie” since the External Relations Act was passed, and that it was 
an insult that they should be asked to do so. Other supporters 
of the Commonwealth honestly welcomed the repeal on the grounds 
that the Act was an insult to the British Crown. Mr. Warnock, 
Northern Ireland Minister for Home Affairs, and scourge of Eire, 
suddenly became solicitous for the supporters of Fine Gael, who, 
he said, had been taught a lesson not to put their trust in any 
election promises. He found a most unusual ally in Mr. Sean 
MacEntee, Fianna Fai] ex-Minister for Local Government, and 
scourge of everybody but Fianna Fail, who repeated Mr. Warnock’s 
sympathy for the deserted Unionists and capped it by adding that 
he had a fellow feeling for them, since the ancestors of Fine Gael 
had deserted republicanism at the time of the Treaty. Mr. de Valera 
said that the repeal would make no difference at all, since the 
country had been a republic since his 1937 Constitution. Mr. 
MacBride said that constitutionally it would make all the difference 
in the world, but that such practical matters as trade preferences 
and citizenship would not be affected, since they were covered by 
other Acts and treaties. 


In all this welter of talk Mr. Costello and Mr. MacBride held 
consistently and sincerely to the view that the new Republic of 
Ireland Bill would do two things: it would make for better relations 
with Britain by wiping out all trace of the former domination ; 
and it would finally unite all patriotic Irishmen in a republic without 
the faintest odouf of monarchy. However, Mr. Costello and Mr. 
MacBride are both barristers—and good ones. It is the mark of 
a good barrister that he consistently and sincerely believes in every 
case he undertakes, though he may not always convince the jury. 
In this case Mr. MacBride and Mr. Costello have so far not notably 
begun to unite their own countrymen. Sir Basil Brooke’s reaction 
was as expected: “The people of Ulster feel that this final step of 
the Eire Government is the vindication of the decision, to which 
we have adhered through many troubled and difficult vears, to move 
not an inch towards compromise with a people whose historical 
association and political loyalties are so different from our own.” 
It was worse that Mr. MacEntee’s outburst, accusing Fine Gael of 
perfidy, so infuriated Government supporters that Mr. Norton, leader 
of the Labour Party and second man in the Cabinet, refused to 
speak on the same platform as Mr. MacEntee at the final rally of 
the ’98 celebrations. Mr. MacEntee himself spoke, but with 
difficulty, since a section of the crowd were clearly eager to scrag 
him if the gardai gave them half a chance. 

If better relations With Britain is the object of the new Bill, some 
of the speeches during ’98 week have provided a hearty counterblast. 
Mr. Tom Barry, an Old I.R.A. leader, said that the spirit of °98 
showed that all they needed was complete unity in order to march 
on the Six Counties and regain them. Mr. de Valera last Saturday 
reminded a Press conference that nations were justified in using 
force to gain their freedom, and gave the American Revolution es 
an example. Father P. Murphy of Wexford, who presided at the 
*98 final rally, said that the time had come for a show-down with 
Britain, “a show-down to show her up as a barbaric tyrant.” None 
of these were exactly good-neighbourly statements, and indeed it is 
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difficult to foresee when a really friendly relationship will be 
achieved so long as 20,000 schoolchildren are sent parading through 
the streets, singing “ The Memory of the Dead,” to the burial ground 
of the men who were massacred by the British. 


The Irish have, or are about to have, their republic, but it is 
not the republic they want. At the forty-first Ard Feis of Sinn Fein 
a few days ago Mrs. Margaret Buckley, the president, said: “To set 
up a republic for only part of the country is a negation of our 
centuries-old struggle and a perpetuation of Partition. Ulster 
belongs to us as a right and there must be no bargaining about it.” 
This is the spirit that runs through all Irish political life, though 
it burns in some men more eagerly than in others. Britain can 
have Irish friendship so long as she agrees to Irish terms ; there the 
argument begins and ends. Mr. Costello still refuses to join any 
Western Pact unless his country is first united. The establishment 
of an Irish Republic, whatever material changes it may make—and 
these will probably provide more trouble for Britain than for Eire— 
will bring about no change of heart. For it is not a revolution, not 
an act of national self-discovery ; unfortunately it is little more 
than a political trick, taken because the time for it happens to be 
perfectly in joint. If Fine Gael had not laughed so often at Mr. 
de Valera for claiming the dictionary as his authority that he had 
created a republic, they would not have been forced to declare a 
real republic now. ‘The majority of the country, including many 
Fine Gael supporters, realise this, and it accounts for the general 
apathy. Alas, we must expect a continuation of the same old hot- 
and-cold war in which Britain doubles the parts of Eire’s best 
customer and worst enemy. 


THE ODDS FOR 1950 


By PETER CAMPBELL 

¢ HO will win in 1950 ? ” is not a question to which an answer 

will be given confidently until political forecasters, whether 
pollsters or intuitionists, have had time to recover from the shock 
of the American election. Even then, if they are wise, they will not 
publish their opinions too far in advance of the election, because of 
the influence which the electoral campaign and other late events 
may have on the voting. .I do not, therefore, intend to answer the 
question I have asked, but only to assess some of the evidence on 
which an answer can be based. Until November 2nd pride of 
place in the ranks of the evidence would have been given to the public 
opinion polls ; since then they have been discredited. Now although 
the various polls were proved wrong on that day, their inaccuracy 
was not as great as their critics have alleged, although it was greater 
than it has usually been in America and other countries, as can be 
seen from the following table of the percentages of votes attributed 
to the chief candidates by the polls and of the actual results. 


Truman Dewey 
Crossley Poll s pacnicicasdlanie 42 51 
II, hos: riassay asavasmesens 44.5 49.5 
Election figures. a 50 46 


We must not scoff too much at the pollsters and should consider 
carefully what they have to say of the British electorate. 

In recent months the results of several polls have been published. 
The percentages differ somewhat from poll to poll. That is not 
surprising, since the possible extent of sampling-errors is great and 
the polls have not been conducted simultaneously. But the general 
verdict seems to be that the Labour, Conservative, Liberal and minor 
parties are supported by 37 per cent., 47 per cent., 12 per cent., and 
% per cent. respectively of those electors who express an opinion. 
These percentages may be compared with those of the General 
Election of 1945, when the three major parties and the minor con- 
testants received 48.8 per cent., 39.4 per cent., 9.2 per cent., and 
2.6 per cent. of the votes. Thus the Labour and Conservative Parties 
have changed places in popular esteem. How has this happened ? 
According to the polls Labour has lost support in every social, age 
and sex group. Its losses have been particularly heavy among the 
middle classes—taxed and abused and denied facilities such as 


housing and petrol; the over-50s—likely to be conservative if not 
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Tory ; and women—suffering from the difficulties of housekeeping 
Only among the workers, who benefit from full employment, and the 
younger electors, who are always more inclined to radicalism than 
their elders, has Labour retained its superiority over the Conserva- 
tives. But these two sections of the electorate are extremely important. 
If these figures are accurate, if the change has taken place fairly 
generally throughout the country, if there is no reversal of the trend of 
opinion before the election, and if the 1945 relation between aggregate 
party votes and seats in the House holds good, then it is probable that 
in the new House the Conservatives will have about 400 seats, as 
Labour had in 1945. All four conditions are important, and the fourth 
of them at least may not be fulfilled, since the redistribution of seats 
will have some effect, but probably not a great one, on the relation 
of votes to seats. Those who talk of the unfair and haphazard results 
of the British electoral system mislead themselves somewhat. When 
there are only two major parties, as in 1945, our system gives the more 
popular of those parties an unduly large share of the seats in the 
House, but it does not deprive such a party of a majority. 

It must always be remembered that the poll percentages are of the 
people who expressed an opinion, Of all those asked about 15 perc 
cent. have said they did not know how they were going to vote, or, 
rather, how they would vote if an election were held immediately. 
This percentage of abstentions may be compared with that for the 
General Election when, with not quite adequate polling conditions, 
about 24 per cent. of the electorate abstained. It is, of course, quite 
possible that many of the “don’t knows ” would vote in an election, 
and vote in proportions different from those of the people who now 
express an opinion ; similarly, many of the latter may abstain from 
voting as, one imagines, many Republicans did. 

Can the polls be checked ? We have two other sets of figures— 
those of the local government elections and those of the Parliamentary 
by-elections. Really satisfactory statistics of local government elec- 
tions are not available, and in any case the fact that many true 
independents stand combines with the fact that many electors con- 
sider the demerits of Attlee and Churchill irrelevant to the govern- 
ment of their locality to make these elections an inadequate guide to 
public opinion on national issues. To say this is not to deny that 
the local government elections of last November and this spring 
confirm the record of the public opinion polls as to the existence of 
a large swing from Labour to the Conservatives. ‘The most striking 
fact about the by-elections is that Labour has held every seat it 
obtained in 1945; Labour propagandists ignore the fact that the 
Conservatives have the same record, and have gained three seats in 
Britain and one in Ulster from the I.L.P. and independents. Less 
striking, but more important, is the fact that the Conservatives have 
in the last two years almost always received more support in a 
by-election than they received in that constituency in 1945. Thus in 
the nine by-elections held in Britain this year the Conservatives have 
received 43.6 per cent. of the votes cast, as compared with 35.2 pet 
cent. in 1945. The full figures are as follows :— 


Party 1945 1948 
Labour 55.1 51.9 
Minor socialists §.2 2.2 
Conservatives 35.2 43.6 
Liberals 4.5 13 
Others -- 1.4 


At first sight these percentages seem to contradict the verdict of the 
polls. Crude comparison is, however, illegitimate, for on balance 
these nine constituencies were more favourable to Labour in 1945 
than was the whole country, whose voting figures have already been 
given. Moreover, there have been more minor Socialist candidates 
at the by-elections than there were at the General Election. Since 
these candidates have undoubtedly been supported by electors who 
would otherwise have voted Labour, we must consider not the Labour 
vote but the Socialist vote, which in 1945 totalled 50 per cent. in the 
country and 60.3 per cent. in these constituencies and in the by- 
elections was 53.2 per cent. Four simple proportion sums will show 
us what division of national opinion is indicated (not proved) by the 
by-election voting. The figures are: Socialists 44.1 per cent., Con 
servatives 48.5 per cent., Liberals 3.7 per cent. The balance of 3.7 
per cent. would go to the minor non-Socialist contestants. 
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If these figures are compared with those of the opinion polls, it will 

be seen that the two sets do not tally. Thar the Conservatives are 
supported by about 48 per cent. of the electorate is suggested by the 
by-elections and the polls. What is in doubt is the support enjoyed 
by the Socialists and the Liberals ; this doubt is partly due to the fact 
that neither in 1945 nor in 1948 have the Liberals fought all the 
contests. In 1948 about half the electorate had the chance of voting 
Liberal, while in these constituencies about a fifth had that chance 
in 1945 and again in 1948. 
In any case, we cannot be certain that the shift of opinion in 
the by-election constituencies is typical of the country at large, for 
these constituencies may have changed their views more or less 
than the nation, and the proportion between the national and the 
local vote that obtained in 1045 may no longer hold good. Although 
those places are of varying types—some urban, some rural, some 
predominantly working-class and some largely middle-class—the 
national distribution of social groups is probably different from that 
cf these constituencies. Moreover, they polled at different times 
within the year. A better guide to public opinion might be given 
by several constituencies polling at the same time and thus in the 
same general circumstances. Five M.P.s have changed their allegiance 
(some involuntarily) since they were elected—Messrs. Carmichael, 
Horabin, Platts-Mills, Thomas and Walkden. Perhaps they will 
provide a miniature general election by submitting themselves to 
their constituents. Then we might know whether America or 
Edmonton provides the better clue to answering our question. 


NEW FILM TECHNIQUES 


By CYRIL RAY 
WO new films—one already being shown in London, one soon 
to be shown—are each the product of a new studio technique. 
Rope, made in Hollywood by Mr. Alfred Hitchcock, is, as was 
noted in The Spectator last week, the first to which he has 
applied his method of the “ten-minute take.” (He has since 
made another in England, Under Capricorn, in the same way.) 
And Warning to Wantons, made for Mr. Rank at Pinewood, which 
is likely to be shown by the end of the year, will afford us an 
opportunity of judging the aesthetic advantages or disadvantages 
of “independent-frame” production. Its commercial advantages 
seem to be already established as considerable. An experimental 
film for children, Mr. Marionette, is still in production at Elstree, 
also for Mr. Rank. This carries experiment farther still by calling 
television in to help and supplement the movie camera. This may 
be the most important step of all. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s “ten-minute take” is easily explained and 
understood. A ten-minute-long sequence of film, instead of being 
made up of many tiny scenes, is filmed at one swoop. So were the 
sequences in the earliest films, when the camera was plonked down 
in front of a stage and ground steadily away, for the whole length 
cf the film, at the stage-bound actors. Here, though, the camera 
and its attendant microphone are allowed to be almost infinitely 
mobile; the “wild” walls and furniture of the set—pieces, that 
s, that can be moved at will—glide noiselessly out of the camera’s 
way as it follows the actors’ movement or films them from fresh 
angles, and then glide back again to meet the camera’s eye as it 
returns, 

It was claimed for this new technique that it would make for a 
mew smoothness and speed in the finished film, and a deepened sense 
of actuality. But it turns its back on Griffith’s discovery, developed 
by Eisenstein and Pudovkin, that the breaking-up of a sequence into 
short takes, and their subsequent assembling—the cutting and 
editing of a film—can be the master creative act in its making. 
Mr. Hitchcock is a director of great talent, but he would seem here 
10 have been attracted more by the technical interest of the new 
method, and its challenge to his ingenuity, than by the creative 
opportunities it offered. They are disappointed who had hoped 
thet Rope would have something new to show for its experimental 
step backwards—and for the new demands made by the ten-minute 
lake on actors and studio craftsmen 


It seems doubtful—though figures not yet published could prove 


me wirong—whether the ten-minute take can make for cheaper 
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films ; against the shorter time spent on actual shooting has to be 
set the increased cost of “wild” sets and the greater time spent 
by the actors in rehearsal. The independent-frame system, on the 
other hand, has already been proved to be much cheaper than the 
costly confusion in which most British and American films are made 
at present. Warning to Wantons is said to have taken half the tim t 
half the studio space, and cost Jess than half the money—to have 
been made in six weeks instead of twelve, and for £100.000 instead 
of some £250,c00—that it would have taken without the independent 
frame. Independent frame is a system by which the background 
setting—the “frame ”—of a film is divorced from the work of the 
actors and prefabricated, so that the players come under contract 
only when the film has been partly made, and when the director 
can concentrate entirely on their acting because he has already 
satisfied himself as to the setting. This new system requires inten- 
sive preliminary work on a pictorial script—an unanimated cartoon, 
as it were—as well as the marshalling beforehand of every technical 
device known to the cinema. The ultimate phase of production— 
when the actors take their place in the independent frame— 
requires a much greater, and a much more skilful, use of back- 
projection than we have been accustomed to. 

“Special effects,” under the new system, become the ordinary 
tools of prefabrication. Trickery and make-believe? Of course; 
but films are make-believe, and the film has sometimes been at its 
imaginative best when the resources of the medium have been most 
fully exploited. There seems no doubt that the new system can 
bring the cost of films down by half—eventually by much more, 
Mr. David Rawnsley, its originator, sees the possibility of making 
films for about £25,000 apiece as against the present typical figure, 
for a British film, of £200,000. And this fact in itself means 
liberation to the art of the cinema. Under the present system of 
production, or lack of system, it is virtually impossible to make a 
film in this country that can recover the cost of its making without 
a nation-wide showing and a nation-wide acceptance—to make a 
film, in other words, than can afford not to appeal to the lowest 
common denominator of taste. If films can be made more cheaply 
they can be made for specialised audiences ; we can have “ Third 
Programme” films, What is more, the independent frame can be 
used for versions of the same film in different languages ; first 
British players, then French, then Italian, can take their place in 
the frame, each with their own directors. The frame, in fact, can 
be made wherever it is cheapest, or easiest, or most suitable. 

Mr. David Rawnsley, who has been Mr. Rank’s adviser on 
research and development, has associated with him Dr. Richard 
Massingham, who, as an amateur and as a professional, has made 
some highly original and imaginative films, and Mr. Maurice Gorham, 
once of the B.B.C.’s teleyision service. Mr. Gorham, in the trade 
Press, has been explaining how television can be used to carry th 
independent-frame system to its logical conclusion. In this new 
method of film-production television cameras take the place of the 
motion-picture camera. The picture image is transmitted first to 
a control booth, where the director cuts and edits the film, as it is 
being made, before it passes to the laboratories to be recorded, in 
the ordinary way, on celluloid. By this means the director, instead 
of making his film in snippets, and losing contro] of it in the post- 
production phase of cutting and editing, is in control of it 
throughout ; it is, in fact, cut and edited largely at the moment of 
its making. 

There will, no doubt, be technical difficulties and artistic fumblings 
before the new system or combination of systems—ten-minute 
takes, independent frames, and direction by television—becomes fully 
absorbed into the tradition of film-production. But it seems certain 
that the cinema has reached as important a stage in its development 
as when sound-on-film arrived for good twenty years ago. And 
it seems certain, too, that this projected correlation of the techniques 
of film- and television-production is going to be of greater im- 
pertance in the long run than any short-term commercial rivalry 
between television and the cinema. 

It looks, in any case, as though this rivalry—the period of cold 
war during which British films, but not American, have been tele- 


vised in America; foreign films, but net British, in Britain—is coming 
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Yo an end. A new “agreement in principle” between the B.B.C. 
and the film interests will, if implemented, enable the B.B.C. to 
televise major British films and the cinemas to show Alexandra 
Palace productions on their big screens—when, that is, big-screen 
television is beyond its present advanced experimental stage. 

Once it is perfected, the bigger London cinemas may show, apart 
from the B.B.C. productions available to everyone, dramas enacted 
at their own nearby studios, “ piped ” to the screen by co-axial cable, 
a highly complicated, and expensive, form of land-line. Provincial 
cinemas will have to wait until a “scrambled” form of television 
can be devised to check piracy by private viewers ; a nation-wide 
network of co-axial cables, at £73 a mile, is out of the question. 

Ir will be a long time, though, before television—as distinct from 
the film proper which has made use of television. techniques in its 
makir iS —provides more than a small part of a cinema’s programme. 


We shall be broken in to the new kindwof programme by means digs 
immediate “live” newsreels. Television has some way to go yet, as a 
scientific device and as an art, before it takes over the “ big picture.” 


HIPPOPOTAMUS LAND 


By CLELAND SCOTT 


nem ab 
IEN viewed in a zoo the hippopotamus appears as a hideous 
W? inert lump of ye and one wonders how he came by t 
name of “river horse.” Wh yu see him in lake or river his na 
seems much more apt. He c comes into the category of big game, but 
can hardly be considered dangerous save in two sets of circ umstances 
—firstly, if you disturb or annoy him and then get between him and 
his haven, water; secondly, if you invade that element in a canoe 
in an area where he is constantly hunted by natives. Before 


game laws were enforced European hunters shot him for his fat, 









is plentiful and of e ccell quality for cooking purposes. 

When killed in water, hippo sink, only rising to the surface in about 

two hours, when the gases formed in their stomachs bring them 
f 


up. They are one of the species of game that is in no danger of being 
seriously reduced. 

I learnt a lot about hippo trying to obtain young ones for the 
London Zoo. If they are. living far from human habitation they 
spend a large proportion of daylight on land. But like us they enjoy 
a change of diet and like to live as well as they can. Consequently 
if they happen to have been born in an area where there are native 
crops, or where the African is short of meat, the hippo become 
mainly nocturnal and extremely cunning. Having tried one of the 
Sesse Islands, the main shores of different parts of Lake Victoria and 
two rivers in vain—either because of the cunning of the hippo or 
the fact that no cow I saw had the right-sized calf—I tried the Kasinga 
Channel, which joins Lake George to Lake Edward. About a 
hundred yards inland I found a three-foot-deep pond about eight 
hundred yards by a hundred. Around were tracks of hippo of all 
sizes. But in daylight it was the resting-place for bulls only, who 
went there to recover from some horrible-looking wounds received 
when a battle royal was joined by two bulls for the favour of some 
particular cow. 

Finding that daylight hunting was getting me nowhere, I tried at 
night during the full moon. Hippo then look a sort of ghostly white, 
and I found it most entertaining stalking them amidst bushes and 
head-high grass. I like the deep homely sounding. honk of a per- 
ambulating hippo, and I often stalked the noise. The difficulty was 
to know if the form was male or female and if behind it lurked a 
calf. I was immediately struck by the silence and speed with which 
those ponderous forms can move. In order to see the far side of them 
I had to chance the wind’s giving me away. Sometimes I succeeded. 
Sometimes a slight turn took them slowly and majestically off. 
Ar others there would be a wild rush and crash as the hippo careered 
through, over and under bushes. At others it just faded away without 
2 sound. I took care not to place myself in what I considered a 
rect line in its most likely dash waterwards ; one or two I could 

2 touched, but I stood very still on such occasions. 
last hope seemed to be the actual channel itself ; 
dus canoes. That 





was fun, and exciting when one 
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right in the middle of a school who “blew” fountains of water all 
round one. Luck was with me, and not one surfaced right under 
the canoe. I spent hours watching them bob up and down, and was 
struck by the smallness of the ears on such big heads. It was in 
water that they earned their name of river horse, as the whole fore- 
quarters would emerge with the necR arched like that of a very fit 
stallion. Sometimes they appeared positively skittish. I also dis- 
covered that they ran along the bottom, which explained how they 
appear to be able to swim under water at such an incredible speed. 
The calves rode like jockeys on the necks of their mothers, and took 
time off to swim round their somnolent parents when the bunch 
was ver 

Canoeing taught me that hippo can be just as gallant mothers a3 
other big game. In a small bay I observed a mob of four cows who 
were very definitely unfriendly. Along the side of the channel were 
eds of tall rushes, and I knew that hippo often “ park” their young 





for hours on end. I spent many hours walking up and down hoping 
to bring off a Moses-and-the-bulrushes act. I found many places 
where calves had been left, but never where one was. These par- 


ticular cows seemed so determined that I felt an investigation on land 
might be worth while, so I beached the canoe and approached from 
the land peer Three made a few demonstrations and then swam off, 
b “charge,” so that I was convinced she had a 
calf near by. Up to a point I was right ; she had had a calf there. I 
found the bones and a little skin; near by were the tracks of a 
leopardess. I imagine that the leopardess had found the calf un- 
attended, and what became the hippo’s tragedy may have been her 
salvation ; perhaps she had, in her lair, a pair or trio of hungry cubs 


The hippo got so close while I was examining } bones that I 
shoved forward the safety catch, but did not have to fire. 
Later the same afternoon I again landed aks eached a tiny cliff. 


Below me lay thirty to forty hippo partially submerged, and amongst 
them were at least a aan calves. The youngsters appeared to be 
playing ring-a-ring-a-roses. They had formed a nearly perfect circle, 
and were swimming round and round. At regular intervals they 
threw themselves u ipwards in an attempt to catch the flies zooming 
above them. Small though they were, even they had useful caverns 
in the way of mouths, though they were largely toothless as yet. 
Every now and then they ducked each other. I did eventually catch 
a calf, but it was so young that it died after two days as it would 
neither suck nor swallow any milk ; but in that short time it became 
pathetically trusting and friendly. Hippo droppings are easy to tell 
from those of rhino or elephant. Elephant merely drop theirs and 
pass on. Rhino knocks theirs about with their horns, or kick them to 
pieces. Hippo spray theirs on land or in the water ; when in the water 
they leave their blunt ends above water-level; the spraying effect 
is accomplished by their ridiculously short tails, which whirl at 
speed. 

I made one final attempt on the Nile near Attura. The natives 
in that part hunt hippo regularly, and their methods are effective 
if brutal. They drift down the Nile in canoes of gigantic proportions 
compared to those I had been using. When they ‘find a conveniently 
situated hippo they hurl a dozen harpoons into it. Attached to the 
harpoons are yards and yards of rope with a float at the end; thus 
it cannot be lost. Each time the poor beast comes up for air it 
receives yet more harpoons, and it is finally speared to death. 

To anyone who is interested in hippo one of the best areas for 
observation and photography is at Katwe, a fishing village at the 
northern tip of Lake Edward on the Ruwenzori side. The area is a 
game reserve, and it is simple to see hippo disporting themselves on 
land at most hours of the day. What adds interest is that herds of 
elephant are fond of the same piece of country, and you can often see 
elephanr bathing surrounded by dozens of hippo honking their dis- 
approval of their element being so blatantly invaded. The hippo 
population of Kenya is comparatively small, but they can be seen 
in the small forty-square-mile Nairobi National Park and in the new 
big Tsavo one of seven thousand square miles. Neither of these 
areas necessitates camping or the expense of a safart. 

My own long and very expensive safari at least taught me that 
z was not for me. It is too heartbreaking a job, for 
ne does succeed by the time the beast is sent off one has 
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become far too fond of it. For every animal that reaches any z0o, 
éven the small beasts, many mothers and many more calves have 
died. Africans are particularly bad in this respect, as they are 
unnecessarily violent when actually catching any tiny animal, and 
later they are too mean to feed it properly, so that often a calf or 
fawn will die for no apparent reason. A post-mortem usually reveals 
internal haemorrhages. London got its hippo in the end. A man 
managed to capture two full-grown ones in the heart of a settled 
farming area in Kenya. He built a crush, and the hippo literally 
walked into his parlour. 


HORSE TRADE 


By GEORGE GODWIN 

CENTURY ago the horse was a valuable animal. It is a 

valuable animal still. But with a distinction. In 1848 a horse 
was valuable alive; in 1948 it is most valuable dead. In 1848— 
@ lean year—the horse was the engine of the food-producing farm. 
The tractor has changed all that. Farmers, being highly mechanised, 
today can dispense with their horses, and so, on the land as on the 
road, the horse is a back number. Even so, there is a very large 
demand for horses today, for hunters, yearlings, ponies, colts, shire 
harvesters, for mares in foal. This demand is to supply the great 
black market in horse flesh that has sprung up since the end of 
the war and, in particular, during the last eighteen months. 

It is not possible to give the total number of horses that are being 
put down week by week in the slaughter-houses throughout the 
country, because it is not incumbent upon any authority to make 
such return. But all estimates made reach the same conclusion, 
namely, that if the present rate of destruction is allowed to go on, 
the survival of the species in the British Isles will be in jeopardy. 
Mr. H. Sutcliffe, speaking in the House of Commons on October 
28th, said that since January Ist, 1945, 162,654 horses, many good 
animals, some mares in foal, some just-born foals, have been put 
down to supply this great market. The National Union of Farmers 
Jast August expressed alarm at the seasonal shortage of farm horses, 
and called for a special investigation and report upon the present 
drain to the slaughter-yards. Up and down the country farmers 
and breeders have expressed the same fears, and condemned in 
round terms the great traffic in useful and young horses, many with 
years of working life in them. No other commodity offers to the 
black-market operator so few obstacles. It is perfectly legal to buy 
for putting down horses of all descriptions, not excluding mares in 
foal, so long as the provisions of the Export of Horses Act, 1937, 
and the Knackers Act of 1786 are complied with. Thus there is 
no legal impediment to unlimited slaughter of the nation’s horse 
stocks, and the present tendency is towards the intensification of the 
process as profits soar. 

The sale of horse-flesh for human consumption is subject to price 
centro! and to inspection as to fitness for consumption. The whole- 
sale price of horse flesh legitimately dealt in is 8}d. ; the retail price 
is one shilling. On the black market the price soars to three-and- 
sixpence a pound; and the flesh of foals, treated to pass as veal, 
to even more. The buyer for this market operates mainly in two 
ways. He buys direct from the farmer (often arriving with car and 
horse-box trailer) or he buys at auction. The farmer is seduced 
by the artificially high price offered him. He regards the deal as 
good if the proceeds secure for him a tractor; while the auction- 
buver for use is knocked out of the bidding by the same method. 
Horses whose value for use would be in the neighbourhood of £25 
to £30 change hands at £60 for putting down; and even at that 
high price the buyer makes a profit. The value of a horse is said 
10 be around £100, that is for the flesh, hair and hooves. 

Animals thus bought at places scattered throughout the country 
are transported by road and rail to central points for slaughter. 
The road journeys are often unduly long—for example, from Don- 

ster to London—and those by rail also, since, owing to shortage 
of rolling-stock and other factors, horses are shunted into sidings 
without proper provision for water and feed. This is not to suggest 
that British Railways are There is no evidence of that 
Put it is clear in this type of traffic is 


callous. 


that the enormous increase 
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difficult to handle without delays. There have been cases, too, such 
as that at Temple Mills Station, Leyton, where much suffering has 
been caused by overcrowding in the yards under conditions suffi- 
ciently bad to bring the local police into the picture. 

In Rochdale, a large centre receiving mainly horses from Ireland, 
they are commonly led in droves through the town to the abattoir, 
and this practice is causing considerable local feeling. Elsewhere, 
too, incidents have been reported that suggest a growing public 
feeling against the holocaust of horses clearly in good condition 
and of economic value. Last year 2,975 horses were put down 
in this town, where, before the war, there was but one horse-fiesh 
shop whereas today there are three. In passing, it is worth noting 
that a horse-flesh shop in a good locality makes profits up to £600 
a week. A distinction, however, must be kept in mind between the 
legitimate trade in horse flesh for human consumption and the 
black-market traffic. According to Mr. Ernest Upton, former chair- 
man of the Licensed Horse Slaughterers’ Association, this illegal 
traffic has sprung up because of the limited supply of rationed meats, 
and is operated by men not previously connected with the reputable 
trade. 

This association has been very active in combating the black 
market, and has put before the Ministry of Food suggestions for 
stamping it out—suggestions not as yet acted on. These proposals 
include the following safeguards and provisions: (a) Slaughtering of 
horses for human consumption only in those establishments licensed 
before the recent war. Licences issued since 1939 to be withdrawn ; 
(b) price-control of horses per live cwt.; (c) veterinary supervision of 
slaughtering, especially for horse-meat for human consumption. All 
these are proposals from men who know this trade from the inside 
and know, also, something of the deplorable state of affairs which 
has developed with the mushroom growth of the black market. 
Before the war there were, throughout the country, 179 licensed 
establishments ; today there are over four hundred. 

Veterinary supervision is highly desirable for two purposes—to 
prevent the destruction of sound horses, mares in foal and new or 
recently-born foals and to stop the slaughter of diseased animals 
and the sale of diseased flesh for human consumption. ‘There is 
evidence that today the black market, which consists mainly of 
certain hotels, restaurants, cafés and sausage-manufacturers, is hand- 
ling horse-flesh quite unfit for human consumption. 

There is good reason to suspect that the whole illegal traffic in 
horses is today in the hands of a small group of operators. They 
are highly organised and adroitly covered. These men have come 
into this trade since the war, and are in no way connected with its 
legitimate aspects. They are making large profits by putting down 
horses without any sort of discrimination. In one recent case— 
and there are doubtless many others—a hunter, ridden by a 
veterinary surgeon at a local show, was later sold and put down for 
this illegal market. It is hard to believe that beautiful horses, fine 
brood mares and promising foals are bid for for the slaughter-house. 
Yet so it is. Mr. Sutcliffe has put forward a suggestion to remedy 
this state of affairs. He advocates the veterinary inspection of all 
horses before slaughter and certification by a qualified veterinary 
surgeon that they are unfit for further agricultural or economic 
uses. Such inspection might halt the present drain upon our stocks ; 
but only a full official investigation by the Government by way 
of public inquiry can lay bare the extent and the ramifications of 
this illegal trade. 

Because we are machine-minded today the fate of the horse is of 
small account. Because many crave meat the official eye is closed. 
For centuries the horse was an integral part of our national economy. 
It is so no longer. Even so, it may become of vital importance again. 
But you cannot have your horse and eat him. 


’ ~ Tt’ a] J ~ %? 
** RECENT VERSE 
“'The sound is forced, the notes are few!” 
Said Blake ; the first four words are true. 
Not so the rest ; the poor reviewer 
Must sometimes wish the notes were fewer. 


EpWARD MArsu. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


_ By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS lecturing the other day to the senior boys of one of our 

great public schools. I could ask for no more intelligent or 
appreciative audience ; and yet, when I talk to schoolboys, I am 
aware of a certain inner embarrassment. Is it that I remember all 
too vividly the days when I also was compelled to sit for an hour in 
a classroom and to listen to old gentlemen expounding to me the 
nature of the beautiful and the good ? Not that, at my school, we 
were often regaled by such academic discourses. The talks given to 
us by visitors from the outside world were mostly of a practical 
nature. We were told about English bird life and wild flowers, both 
of them subjects which, at that date, left me cold. Occasionally a 
clergyman would come down in the afternoon and talk to us about 
missionary work in Formosa or upon the lower reaches of the Zambesi. 
I can recall a profoundly stimulating lecture upon the mating habits 
of eels—habits which appeared to me at the time to be so strenuous 
and far-flung as to be barely credible. But the only uplift lecture 
which has remained in my memory was one in which the headmaster 
of some rival school spoke to us about the privileges which we 
enjoyed. “ Respondete natalibus,” he urged us, “live up to your 
birthright.” I remember this appeal, since it aroused within me 
a conflict between snobbish self-gratification and egalitarian instinct. 
It was agreeable to be assured that we belonged to the upper classes ; 
yet even in those Edwardian days such satisfaction as this assurance 
gave me was Clouded by doubt. I do not remember that I was 
actually bored by these lectures, but I do remernber that I was acutely 
critical of the old men who gave them. More specifically do I recall 
the contempt aroused within me by the type of visitor who was anxious 
to assure us that when he was a iad he had been regarded as 
unpromising and indolent ; I was sickened by the aposiopesis of such 
an argument, by the implied conclusion, “ Yet observe what a success 
I have made of life.” 


* * * * 


It is, I suppose, my recollection of the observant and coldly critical 
attitudes adopted by schoolboys to outside lecturers which renders 
me self-conscious. To me it appears but a short span of time 
since I also sat upon a bench and watched the gentlemen on the 
platform. To them the gulf betwéen us must seem as immense as 
that between San Francisco and Shanghai. One becomes aware that 
one is seeking by small deprecatory quirks of language, by little 
touches of intimacy and understanding, to lessen the gulf between the 
generations ; that the boys are all too conscious that this pose of 
matey juvenility is unconvincing and shameful. One does not, of 
course, resort to those custard-bowls of eggy adulation which 
Socrates would pour upon the small black heads of Cleinias and 
Charmides. But one does seek, I fear, to conciliate so formidable 
an audience ; and in so doing one is not doing well. I comfort 
myself with the reflection that it must take many years of practice 
for a man of over sixty to address with complete naturalness some 
two hundred boys of between fifteen and eighteen. Always there 
intrudes that sense of difference, that effort to diminish the difference, 
and that absurd endeavour to lessen the gulf by appearing more 
young, more vigorous, more sportive than in fact is true. I comfort 
myself also by considering that most of the boys are perfectly 
accustomed to such posturing upon the part of their lecturers ; that 
they bear no ill-will; and that within a few minutes they will 
have forgotten all about the uneasy incident and will be running 
across mudded playgrounds coping with balls. Yet the uneasiness, 
the ache of infidelity, remains. It hung upon my conscience as I 
returned that evening to London. I sat in my compartment, gazing 
out upon the mists of a November evening, discontented with 
myself. 

* * - * 


It may be—thus did I console my morbid mood—that one or 


perhaps two of those boys that afternoon had been interested perhaps, 
perhaps even stimulated, by my discourse. It has certainly happened 


to me, and more than once, that an elderly major or colonel has 
introduced himself to me at some reception and assured me that he 
remembered my giving a lecture at Charterhouse or Marlborough in 
1932. Such encounters are a grave delight ; but they are rare. Yet 
assuredly if, by such lectures, one can instil into a single mind some 
new conception, some fresh habit of thought, one has accomplished 
an achievement. The life of a schoolmaster must seem a wearisome 
iteration of routine conducted against a background of sullen, and 
at times of active, hostility. Yet there must come moments when 
he is aware that he has kindled a spark, that in one young mind at 
least the lamp of curiosity has been lit; and such moments must 
compensate for all those chill mornings and tired evenings, for all 
the other frustrated energies, even for those dark instants when the 
schoolmaster feels he does not wish ever again to see a human being 
under the age of thirty-five. At a public school, when some of the 
boys at least are emerging into manhood, such sudden intimations 
of value must be of frequent occurrence. Yet at a private school, 
where the boys are little more than mice scuttling, the drudgery 
of teaching those who do not wish to learn must at times be almost 
beyond human endurance. One offers them a whole world of varied 
beauty ; all that they absorb are a few pieces of information. One 
stocks their little heads with chunks of facts ; but very rarely to the 
master at a private school is it vouchsafed to see those heads starting 
to work on their own power. 


7 * 7 * 


I had been talking that afternoon about “The Approach to 
Foreign Affairs.” I had sought to convince them that they, the 
educated élite, were in duty bound to acquire a reasoned and dis- 
passionate attitude towards that complicated subject. Under our 
modern system, I suggested, it was essential for any Government to 
conduct a foreign policy which had the support of the broad masses. 
The complexity of the subject was, however, so great that it was 
difficult to suppose that the proletariat could ever be induced ta 
take an intellectual interest in external affairs; there thus existed 
the temptation for any Government to secure mass support by 
resorting to such emotional appeals as fear, suspicion, anger, pride 
and even greed. There was an increasing danger therefore that 
foreign policy might become subservient to, and guided by, waves of 
popular emotion ; if these waves were in any sense to be canalised 
it was essential that the educated élite should acquire such correct 
habits of thought as would enable them to check unreasoned impulses 
and to act as sign-posts to a more sensible and balanced point of 
view. The élite therefore must pay more attention than hitherto 
to foreign affairs. I hope they understood that point ; it was impor- 
tant and true. It gave some answer at least to the inevitable 
question: “But even if I spend much time and trouble in seeking 
to understand foreign affairs, what is there that I can do about it ?” 
The answer is: “ You can check the silliness of others.” I certainly 
believe that if educated people were more intelligent about foreign 
affairs there would te less danger of opinions rushing madly to and 
fro like frightened sheep. Fewer and fewer people in a gush of 
relief would accept as “peace with honour” an agreement which 
was most dishonourable and which assuredly did not make for peace. 


* * * * 


Supposing that only three or four boys among those two hundred 
agreed with this contention and absorbed it? Then assuredly it 
was well worth my while to stand for an hour as a zany upon the 
platform, exposed to the friendly but derisive criticism of the other 
one-hundred-and-ninety-six ? It was absurd at my age to feel so 
self-conscious about such episodes. I might even have done some 
good. I might perhaps have kindled some spark in one young 
mind, in two young niinds, which would further enlightenment. It 
was morbid to be so spinsterish about the young. Comforted, 
fortified, consoled, I stalked along the platform in London, feeling 
that in very truth the world was beautiful and the future holy. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

Miss Mabel. By R. C. Sherriff. (Duchess.) 

Mr. SHERRIFF wins our confidence very quickly. There is nothing 
at all showy about his craftsmanship, but we are aware, somehow, 
that we can rely on it, that he is not going to let us down. Nor 
does he. Mabel, aged, frail and much-beloved, shared a house 
with her twin-sister, who was a very different cup of tea—wealthy 
but mean, shrewish, universally disliked. She has died just before 
the curtain rises, and the beneficiaries under her wil] learn, with an 
incredulity which gives place to joy, that she has distributed her 
large fortune among them with a touching, fairy-story generosity. 
A nephew and his fiancée will now have enough for marriage and 
the study of architecture ; a faithful old gardener can set up as 
a nurseryman on his own; the worthy doctor can start the hospital 
which the small town so badly needs ; and the vicar will be able to 
build the seaside home for children of which the Parish Council 
have dreamed unavailingly for years. Only Miss Mabel herself gets 
nothing ; but since she wanted nothing anyhow, the fact can hardly 
dim the glow of her sister’s munificence, at once so personal and 
so public-spirited. Have they all misjudged the dead lady ? 

No ; but they have misjudged her twin, who, though she does not 
look in the least like a forger, did, in fact, forge this delightful will, 
a felony of which, by ill-chance, the doctor and the lawyer become 
aware. The beneficiaries now face an awkward dilemma. They 
must either remain accessories after the fact or destroy all the 
manifest good which the forged will will do to the community. 
After much travail they devise a casuistical formula which will leave 
them criminals, but criminals with reasonably clear consciences. 
Hardly are they out of this wood when an unguarded admission 
reveals that Miss Mabel is something much worse than a forger ; 
with the best intentions in the world, and the help of some toadstool 
soup, she poisoned her horrid sister. 

From this point until the final curtain, when Miss Mabel leaves 
under arrest for the police-station (“ May I take my library book ? 
There’s sure to be a lot of waiting about ”), Mr. Sherriff’s invention 
and felicity never fail him, and we come away from the theatre 
conscious of having seen a piece of work which is, in its unambitious, 
unpretentious way, something of a minor tour de force. The acting 
is admirable. Miss Mary Jerrold makes an enchanting murderess, 
Mr. Clive Morton handles the anti-social tendencies here implicit 
in a lawyer’s professional conscience with tact and skill, Mr. W. E. 
Holloway and Mr. Sidney Monckton are equally persuasive in their 
different ways as the vicar and the gardener, Mr. Richard Warner 
is a life-like doctor and Miss Josephine Middleton is splendidly 
inconsequent as the vicar’s wife. Mr. Norman Marshall’s pro- 
duction is very good indeed, but I think he ought to persuade Mr. 
Peter Murray to modify his elaborate coiffure; he is, after all, 
supposed to be employed in a bank, and the impression he gives— 
namely, that he is appearing on the West End stage by permission 
of the J. Arthur Rank Organisation—is, though perfectly accurate, 
not quite what the author intended. 





Slings and Arrows. Devised by Hermione Gingold and Charles Hick- 
man. (Comedy. 

Tuere has probably never been a revue which was not best 
described as “ good in parts,” and the frequent insipidities of Slings 
and Arrows are the price we have to pay for seeing Miss Gingold 
at her very best. It is a stiffish price, but most of us would pay 
an even higher one if we had to. There is a Hogarthian quality 
about her attack, a sort of louche zest which seems particularly 
congruous to our rather slatternly times. Whether as a repressed 
masseuse or a plutocratic laundress, or guying Miss Herlie as Medea, 
she is unfailingly and brilliantly successful; and as one comes, 
gratefully, to these oases of virtuosity one forgets the too often 
featureless desert which separates them from each other. 

The entertainment, which is full of allusions—mostly cryptic as 
far as the general public is concerned—to theatrical affairs and 
personalities, has been criticised for this tendency to parochialism, 
which it shares with at least one other similar production. Personally 
I find these jokes boring, because I am not—or only very rarely— 
understand them ; but I suspect that the majority 
theatre-goers (though they understand them, if possible, even 
less than I do) enjoy them very much indeed. Even if they have 
heard of “ Binkie” or Mr. Claude Soman, they are prepared 
to. and do, laugh like mad at references to them; they can see 
that the references are intended to amuse, and by showing amuse- 
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ment themselves they somehow identify themselves with the 
mysterious and intimate world on the other side of the footlights, 
And so, although this internecine raillery in fact goes over their 
heads, they get an obscure kick out of pretending that it does not, 
and, although the critics may cavil, the net entertainment value of 
the show is increased. 

It sinks, at times, pretty low in Slings and Arrows. Mr. Walter 
Crisham, though extremely agile, is not really a comedian, and too 
many of the sketches and Songs are, as near as makes no odds, 
pointless. Miss Diana Maddox does nicely as an ex-starlet who 
has failed to graduate in Mr. Rank’s Charm School, and Miss 
Gretchen Franklin displays a pronounced gift for comedy whenever 
she is given the chance, But if’ it were not for the alchemy of 
Miss Gingold it would be a very dull evening. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Time of Your Life.” (London Pavilion.) 
Turtle.” (Warner.)——* Another Shore.” 
——* T-Men.” (New Gallery and Tivoli.) 

It seems that Mr. William Saroyan has come to the conclusion—and 

who shall say he is wrong?—that the only way a man can avoid 

hurting one of his fellow creatures is to sit all day long in a saloon, 
drinking champagne and listening to other people’s stories. In The 

Time of Your Life Mr. James Cagney does this very nicely, but 

however nicely he does it it is quite impossible to doubt that he, Mr. 

Saroyan, and nearly everybody else in the cast are amiably but 

incontrovertibly mad. The fact that no one comes into Nick’s saloon, 

has a drink, pays for it and goes out again in a normal manner makes 
one feel as uneasy as.if one had strayed into a lunatic asylum or into 

a room full of character actors—which is much the same thing. 

There is Mr. Wayne Morris as a mentally retarded oaf, Miss Jeanne 

Cagney as a prostitute with dreams, Mr. Richard Erdman as a young 

man whose sole desideratum is to beat the pinball machine, Mr. Paul 

Draper as a man who cannot stop dancing, Mr. James Barton as a 

man who cannot stop talking, a drunk, a stoolpigeon, a boy soprano, 

and a youth in glasses who telephones all the time to a girl called 

Elsie Mandelspiegel. Each of these characters has been observed 

and delineated with loving accuracy no doubt, but after one has 

listened to their several philosophies and watched their antics one’s 
thirst for the commonplace becomes an obsession. Only Mr. William 

Bendix as the saloon proprietor has his feet anywhere near the solid 

ground, and it is wonderfully reassuring to find that he, too, in the 

end, doubts the sanity of his clientéle. Enough is enough, he says. 

It is almost too much. 


“The Voice of the 
(Leicester Square.) 





* * + 


Mr. John van Druten’s The Voice of the Turtle still retains in 
its film adaptation the charm it had as a play; a charm that only 
just stops short of the whimsical, just skirts the fey, but is just as 
delightful as it could possibly be. It is played with accomplishment 
by Miss Eleanor Parker, Mr. Ronald Reagan and Miss Eve ‘Arden, 
each of whom is warmly alive and perfectly probable. It is on seeing 
a simple love story such as this that one is made acutely aware of the 
deficiencies of most plots and the artificiality of most screen charac- 
terisations. This is a nice film and a happy one. It leaves a pleasant 
taste in the mouth, and reminds one that, after all, the world, for 
all its seeming, is full of nice happy people. ° 

7 * + * 

Another Shore concerns the pipe dream of Mr. Robert Beatty 
who, as a work-shy Irishman with a longing to live on a South Sea 
island, haunts the steps of Dublin’s Bank of Ireland in the hope that 
one day there will be a motor accident in front of it involving some- 
one prosperous whom he can rescue and who will, out of gratitude, 
finance his journey to the tropics. This central idea has, admittedly, 
a fine Irish brogue to it, and there are some amusing scenes built 
thereupon, but nevertheless the film fails to be quite as amusing as, 
presumably, was hoped. Mr. Stanley Holloway is alcoholically 
eccentric and Miss Moira Lister seductive, but, though they and Mr. 
Beatty do their best to sparkle, the slowness of the production takes 
the fizz out of them. Suill, it is not a bad concoction. 

+ * * - 

T-Men are United States Department Agents, and the film is 
partly documentary and partly a screen version of a true story con- 
cerning the coralling of a gang of counterfeiters. That T-men are 
extremely courageous, far-seeing, painstaking and tough is proved 
beyond doubt by Mr. Dennis O’Keefe and Mr. Alfred Ryder, who 
worm their way into the gang’s confidence to spring the wap from 
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the inside, but, though their work is exciting and the secret machina- 
tions of their parent department of some interest, the film loses much 
of its potency by being so poorly lit. It has an old French look 
about it which is only excusable in old French films. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue week has been dominated by ‘cello concertos. The Elgar 
concerto was played by Anthony Pini at the Royal Philharmonic 
Concert on the 17th and by Suggia at the St. Cecilia’s Day concert 
of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, while Piatigorsky played the 
Haydn and Dvorak concerto with the London Symphony Orchestra 
on the 19th. 

I was interested by the very unfavourable reaction of an eminent 
Austrian musicologist after his first hearing of the Elgar concerto. 
He thought it, frankly, cheap ; and he is far from being a musical 
ascetic, an intellectualist or an enemy of music in her more 
femininely gracious moods. Elgar’s ‘predilection for the upper 
register of the instrument, with its rather too plangent timbre, and 
his phrases which demand a considerable amount of portamento, 
certainly suggest the technique of the more popular and less 
reputable tenor on a good many occasions. But English listeners 
easily forgive him these possible stylistic blemishes for the quality of 
his emotion—his gallantry and smiling-through-the-tears—which 
they instinctively recognise as the artistic expression of their own 
emotional experience at Royal Weddings, tattoos and naval reviews 
or simply at the spectacle of frail little Mrs. X surrounded by her 
seven big sons. The lump forms deliciously in our throats, our 
eyes are misty and there is no music like Elgar’s, with its easy 
and noble sequences and the suspensions which resolve in a 
“ pleasure that’s all but pain ” exactly comparable with our emotional 
state. 

Austrians feel, I am sure, a parallel and somewhat similar emotion 
listening to the consciously Wienerisch or deliberately “ childlike ” 
or “peasant” passages in Mahler—the child’s idea of heaven 
depicted in the last movement of his Fourth Symphony, for instance. 
Both Elgar and Mahler have given artistic expression to emotions 
which are, in a sense, private to their respective countries in very 
much the same way as each family has its private jokes, which may 
possibly be understood by outsiders but can never be savoured and 
appreciated except by those who know their associations and 
emotional overtones. Latin countries, I suspect, have a certain 
natural pudeur (possibly connected with their much more highly 
developed sense of the family and its privacy) which prevents them 
giving objective artistic expression to such things. But there are 
certain qualities in Slavonic (especially Czech) music which cause 
apparent ecstasy to the Slav listener and have been explained to 
me as typical “Slavonic tenderness,” though they leave me com- 
paratively cold ; and I think these belong to the same category. 
Fundamentally these are all examples of the (possibly) higher, 
collective sentimentality, or conscious exploitation of sentiment for 
its own sake, just as Schumann, Massenet or Tchaikovsky exploits 
a more individual, solitary emotionalism on occasions. It is not 
often a very high form of art but, in moderation, very enjoyable. 

* * 7 * 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra gave their second and last 
London concert on November 20th. Their programmes have been 
only a little less strictly classical than those of the Viennese, but 
it was in Berlioz’s Carnaval Romain and Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espagnole 
that their purely instrumental quality showed to most advantage. 
Mozart’s Prague Symphony, for all its beauty of pure sound, was 
deadly dull, because it completely lacked dramatic objectivity and 
the sense of enjoyment. Even Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
was so tightly held by the conductor Celibidache, and the tempo of 
the first movement so slow, that the emotional impulse behind it 
virtually disappeared. MarTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Wit the exception of some drawings by Sickert and Augustus 
John which are to be seen at Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s 
(the Johns including a magnificent early specimen, No. 34), the 
emphasis this week is on the past. Seventeenth-century Dutch 
paintings are shown at the same gallery, while a single Vuillard is 
the most modern of Messrs. Tooth’s recent acquisitions. Among 
some admirable pictures here are Canaletto’s view of the building 
of Westminster Bridge (half completed) in 1746 ; a Zoffany theatrical 
piece which shows David Garrick playing in his own satire Lethe, 
perhaps dating from a command performance twenty years later ; 


a Woody Landscape of some charm by Adriaen Verboom, thought, 
until cleaning revealed the signature, to have been painted by 
Ruisdael ; a Constable Hampstead sketch, full of “Constable’s 
snow”; a Renoir-influenced Pissarro and a melting Corot. The 
most engaging, in many respects, is Arthur Devis’s portrait of Robert 
Gwillym of Atherton and William Farington of Worden—just a 
shade less prim than the almost equally delightful conversation piece 
of the Thomlinson family by the same painter. These two pictures 
flank Richard Wilson’s Llanberis Lake, a larger version of the land- 
scape by which he is represented in the Louvre. 


* . * + 


It is Wilson and his “ circle ”—the latter including painters who 
influenced him and others who in their turn were influenced by 
him, in addition to fashionable contemporaries—who are featured 
in an impressive exhibition organised by the City Art Gallery in 
Birmingham. The sixty-seven oils by Wilson himself include at 
least one painted before he left for Italy, and some relative novelties 
in the views of English country houses, of which No. 16, Croome 
Court, is a charming example. Among the drawings is the group 
of twenty-five—possibly being exhibited for the first time—which 
were commissioned in Rome by the second Earl of Dartmouth and 
subsequently lost sight of for a century and a half. However uneven 
his work and mechanical some of his potboiling, Richard Wilson 
is a major figure in the development of English landscape painting, 
and one to whom justice has not always been done. This exhibition 
is a welcome contribution to the further study and revaluation of 
his place in history. The catalogue is helpful, though visitors may 
be surprised to read that Wilson’s first biographer also taught him in 
his youth, nearly a century before, and apparently reached an almost 
Biblical age. The exhibition remains open until January 9th, after 
which it may be seen in London. 

* * * * 


The exhibition of Buddhist art at the Berkeley Galleries is the 
first of its kind to be held in this country. Some two hundred 
paintings, sculptures, wall-hangings and temple implements from all 
the Buddhist countries combine to form a comparative anthology 
of considerable interest. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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Mute witnesses te the stormy history of early trading ventures in West 
Africa, the castles of the Geld Coast form a notable feature of the coastline 
of the Colony. Built by Danes, Portuguese, Dutch and English they served 
both as headquarters for their countries’ trading organisations and as 
strong points against hostile tribes and jealous commercial rivals. Today 
many of them are in ruins, while those that have been preserved are mainly 
in use as Government offices, as in the case of Cape Coast Castle, built by 
the English in 1662, or as rest houses or prisons. 

Although gold, which attracted the early European merchants, is still 
an important source of wealth to the Colony, its predominance has been 
strongly challenged by the growth of the cocoa industry which now pro- 
vides about balf the world’s total production. Full and up-to-date infor- 
mation from our branches in the Gold Coast covering the cocoa industry and 
other commercial activities of importance is readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 34 LOMBARD STREET LONDON, E.C.3 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


STATE versus SCHOOL 


$ik,—The Headmaster of Tonbridge has stated the case against the new 
age limit for the General Certificate examination, but there is another 
point of view on the matter which, with your indulgence, I should like 
to state. Despite Mr. Whitworth’s concern for other classes of pupil, 
there can be little doubt that the people mainly affected by the new 
regulation will be those pupils who intend to enter the sixth form to 
prepare for university entrance, especially those who wish to enter for 
State or open scholarships. Now figures recently issued by one 
examining body, the Northern Universities Joint Board, show that of the 
candidates recommended for State scholarships on the Board’s 1948 
Higher School Certificate examination, 46 per cent. were sitting for the 
Higher School Certificate examination for the second time and 13 per cent. 
for the third time, and that almost all these particular candidates had 
taken their School Certificate before sixteen. I have no doubt that if 
comparable figures for open scholarships were available, a similar situation 
would be revealed. 

Translated into human terms, these figures suggest that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the abler boys and girls in our grammar schools 
are pushed through the School Certificate at the earliest possible age, and 
at fifteen, or even fourteen, begin their highly specialised sixth-form 
work for three or four years, during which they are intensively instructed 
in a few subjects, and sit for the Higher School Certificate vear after year 
until they get a State scholarship or open scholarship. This early, and 
in my view premature, specialisation is made more difficult by the new 
age limit proposed by the Minister, hence one of the most powerful 
reasons for the opposition with which the proposal has been greeted. 

One may legitimately ask, however, whether this intensive and extensive 
process of specialisation is really necessary. Is not the chief reason for 
it the present unusually intense competition for entry into universities, 
and especially the fierce struggle for university scholarships, the effect of 
which has been to raise the standard of open scholarship papers, especially 
those of Oxford and Cambridge, to what even some university observers 
consider to be fantastic and ludicrous heights ? The fault surely lies with 
the universities, and particularly with their lack of agreement on crucial 
matters. Provided the universities can agree to limit their demands on 
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. 
the schools, and provided they can devise a system of open scholarship 
tests which, while covering no more actual academic ground than: the 
proposed Advanced (former Higher School Certificate) syllabuses, are 
more searching than the Advanced papers in their test of mental capacity, 
there will be no need of premature specialisation in any school. Then 
the years to sixteen may be spent as they should be, on a good general 
education, variously adapted to the abilities of the pupils.—Yours, &c., 
318 Broad Street, Crewe. H. M. Dow ine: 


A PLAN FOR GERMANY 

Sirn,—The Nauheimer Kreis, a growing group of German politicians, 
industrialists and intellectuals of different parties, has worked out a 
plan for the solution of the German problem. This plan suggests the 
neutralisation of Germany on the basis of a permanent Neutrality 
Statute, which leaves Germany disarmed and evacuated by all the 
occupying Powers. To eliminate any production of armaments an 
International Civil Control Commission would be established in 
Germany by the four guaranteeing Powers. The organisation of certain 
police forces in the eastern part of Germany would be balanced by 
other police forces in the western part. Each Government in every one 
of the German States or Linder would have a reliable police force 
before the evacuation of foreign troops had been completed. 

There would be one year’s time after the treaty of peace and neutral- 
isation to prepare this security and to guarantee the protection of 
constitutional liberty and of democratic home-rule in all German States. 
In most of these States the Communist Party is so small that it cannot 
claim a seat in the Cabinet. There would be no Communistic Ministers 
of Home Affairs with a police force at their disposal. 

The Atlantic Union with 400 million people of European origin and 
300 million affiliated allies, protectorates and colonies would outbalance 
definitely the powerful combination of Soviet Russia and her satellite 
States. Whole continents on the other side of the oceans are waiting 
for constructive and co-ordinated works of peace. And these again 
would strengthen the defensive power of the Atlantic Union. If only 
a space of time is won for a period of peace—and that can be done by 
creating a space of neutral territory between the clashing interests in 
Central Europe—then this time can be still better used by the Atlantic 
world for economic reconstruction and social evolution. 

The essential question remains, how the Germans themselves would be 
prepared to solve the problem of giving the military vacuum in the 
middle of competing interests and ideas the reliable character of a well- 
balanced and self-governing political system. To make Germany, in 
spite of overpopulation, economically fit and capable of paying for 
indispensable imports from the West and from overseas without becoming 
a disturbing competitor in the world market, the present system of 
reparations to the Soviet Union should be transformed into permanent 
reciprocal trade between the whole of the German economy and Soviet 
Russia, including the other States of Central and South-East Europe. A 
commercial treaty of this kind, accepted and even favoured by the 
Atlantic Union, could be based on the surplus of raw products from 
the East; it would not be directly supported by the investments of 
the Marshall Plan. But an increase in German production as a whole 
would enable-Germany to pay for these investments by increased exports. 

A neutralised, demilitarised and freely working Germany, economically 
linked with both East and West, with sobligations under the 
Marshal] Plan and of co-operation with Russia for her reconstruction, 
would in a few decades do much to overcome the differences in the 
standard of living between the East and West. This alone will ultimately 
remove the most dangerous motives of war or unceasing revolution.— 
Yours, &c., ULRICH NOACK. 

University of Wiirzburg. 


WOMEN OFFENDERS 


Sir,—My letter on offences by women which you were good enough to 
print in The Spectator of September 17th last has brought me an interest- 
ing mail-bag—letters from near and far have reached me. The subject 
has been approached from the psychological, biological and other aspects 
and the trends seen in Scotland, Canada and the Continent of Europe 
are similar to those noted in England. A somewhat exhaustive survey of 
the subject (over 16,000 cases) was recently made in the Utretht district 
of Holland. The enquirers pursued their studies in other countries of 
Europe—except Russia and the Balkans—and although the findings in the 
Utrecht district were not always confirmed in other lands, a few general 
conclusions which I have drawn may be of interest to readers of The 
Spectator. 
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1. The most striking feature with regard to feminine criminality is the 
preponderating difference of extent compared with the criminality of men; 
even lands far apart and different in many ways show much the same ratios 
and trends. The number of convictions of women varies from (about) 
5 per cent. in Sweden and Spain to 22 per cent. in Belgium. 2. Economic 
and war conditions disclose a passing phase while “ unfavourable circum- 
stances ” persist. An increase in the number of convictions of domestic 
servants is accounted for “ because earning less than their sisters employed 
in trade and industry, they yet have the same needs and are more exposed 
to temptation.” Offences by married women are more numerous than 
those of unmarried women. “ Economic necessity ” viously a factor. 
3. The theory held by some well-known criminologists that “the lesser 
criminality of women ig a proof of their inferiority ” is not well founded. 
4. Woman evidently resigns herself readily to the inevitable—from a need 
of harmony with the environment—and is more able to do so because of 
her greater pliancy and tact. 

One shrewd observer says, “ Woman can more easily adapt herself to 
new circumstances, will more readily put up with a precarious situation 
than man; she does not act in accordance with logically defined principles, 
but intuitively, guided by a need of harmony with the environment.” 

I accept the conclusions arrived at by the Utrecht District Investigating 
Committee that “ woman, on account of her greater adaptability, comes 
less in conflict with law and order. For a woman, who more easily adapts 
herself, the need must become more acute before she is conduced to crime. 
A good environment is of more assistance to her than to man, because she 
adapts herself more readily and possesses less aggressive activity.”-—Yours 
faithfully, Davip C. Lams. 

23 Canonbury Square, N.1. 


THE CHOICE IN CHINA 


Sir,—Everyone who has lived in China tends to judge the Chinese in 
terms of his own experience and emotions. I might agree with much 
that Tony Gi ieee writes in his letter of November 19th and still oo7% 
with him about the ultimate outcome of the present conflict in China 
'The important dina about China is not what any foreigner thinks is 
good for the Chinese but how the Chinese work out their destiny in 
terms of their own character, temperament and. tradition. For instance, 
‘Tony Gibson believes in the “ moderating process ” within the Communist 
régime. I suggest that this is contrary to experience in all countries 
where the Communists have seized power. Such moderating influence 
will undoubtedly manifest itself in China in the course of time for the 
reasons I attempted to set out in my article. But it will be in spite of 
and not because of the Marxist policy of the Communist leaders. 

Since Tony Gibson is not likely to agree with me in this I should like 
to add merely that my very mild references to the cruelties perpetrated 
by the Communists on foreign missionaries were not based, as he seems 
fo suggest, on outdated examples. They were based on — 
reports of recent events, such as the destruction of the Trappis 
monastery at Yang Chia Pin in North China, which follow the se 
cuthless Communist pattern. I have no wish to end on a note of 
acrimony, but one cannot help feeling that one of the least encouraging 
portents for the future is the sweeping way, amounting at times to 
intolerance, in which any challenge, however mild, to the claims of 
perfection put forward by and for the Communists is usually rejected 
out of hand.—Yours faithfully, CoLIn McDonaLp 

12 The Highway, Sutton, Surrey. 


ANNIVERSARY ARTICLES 


is ob 


Sir,—If it is an offence against professional comradeship to print articles 
on an anniversary too soon, the British Weekly has sinned over the Isaac 
Watts bicentenary more grievously than Janus swggested. As with the 


Abide With Me centenary a year ago, we felt that here was an anniversary 
of special significance to our particular body of readers, and we began 
our celebrations in the Easter number, spreading several articles on 
various aspects over the year. We had two Watts articles to get into 
the paper this month, and I decided to give Sir Norman Birkett’s early. 
But is the comparison with important books a good one? I would 
not willingly violate a legitimate release-date for news or a review, but 
we are free to write of the past at any time. I know the irritation that 
comes when a contemporary steals ahead on a subject with which one 
has planned to deal. “ There is so much to give in our little space and 
this would hold. But wil] So-and-So get there first? ” is just one of the 
headaches of the editorial life. And The Spectator is so good, its enter- 
prise so marked, it need not feel unfairly “scooped” if another paper’s 
circumstances occasionally dictate the anticipating of an anniversary. 
George Sampson’s article on Isaac Watts, for instance, was well worth 
waiting for.—Yours sincerely, REGINALD A. SMITH. 
British Weekly, 11 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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RICHARD JEFFERIES 


Smr,—May I ask why Mr. €. E. Vulliamy considered “Sparrow and 
Eagle” an appropriate title for his very unsympathetic review of The 
Essential Richard Jefferies in, your issue of November 12th? If Jefferies 
is to been reckoned an eagle in the literary aviary, what sort of birds are— 
for tance—Shakespeare, Milton, Swift and Coleridge? Myr. Vulliamy 
impli es that I sneer at Jefferies because he “had no liking for work on 
the farm In fact I wrote, “In spite of the praise lavished in his 
writings on the charms of an open-air life, he had no liking for work on 
the farm,” and went on to show that Jefferies’ dislike of manual work 


annoyed his father, so aggravating the unhappiness of his life with his 
parents. 

Every reader of Jefferies gnust wonder why his appreciation of beauty 
brought him so little joy in livir t 


y 
ig. It is not to be explained simply by 
the physical suffering of his-Jast few vears; Llewelyn Powys fered 
gallantly for thirty years wnder the same disease as Jefferies. It is 
ebvious that Jefferies was always “a sick man—sick in mind, if not in 
f 

k 





body.” and Mr. Vulliamy (presumably) should know enough 
biography to recognise that a satisfactory introduction to Jefferies’ 
must attempt to show how he developed this state of mind. 
evidence is to be found Jefferies’ own writings and in his Life by 
Edward Thomas. I commend it to Mr. Vulliamy’s attention, reminding 
him of the last sentence in his review—‘“ Surely no assessment is of 
much value unless it reveals a perceptible amount of understanding.” 
If he reads a little more of Jefferies, he wii at least recognise the 
surdity of his suggestion that, in presenting The Essential Richard 
Jefferies, I should have included, besides The Story of My Heart, only 
extracts from the notebooks compiled by Jefferies for use in preparing 
his published work!—I am, Sir, yours very truly, Maicoim ELwin. 
Underborough, Westward Ho !, N. Devon. 





OPINION POLLS 


E. Styler has read both my article and 
In my article I wrote that polls had 
f Dr. Reper’s 


ye am gratified that Mr. W. 
y book, but I am not confused. 

the r subsidiary uses ; in my book I made subsidiary use 
admirable polls. 

It is a question of level of accuracy. 
not invalidate the type of conclusion I draw ; it completely destroys the 
pollers’ claim to reflect accurately the will of the electorate. Even from 
the election polls under discussion one can draw confirmation for 

yumber of possible statements about the people of the United States: 
for caamgia, the relative stability of the American electorate, and the 
very small percentage of changed votes necessary to determine election 
results ; the lack of appeal of “third parties,” and so on. Of course, in 
the present case such conclusions are more properly founded on the 


A five or ten per cent. error does 


election results ; but similar deductions from unproved and unprovable 
polls seem to me legitimate ; and I cannot see that such use of them 


" excessive claims and influence.— 
GEOFFREY GORER. 


invalidates my criticism of the pollers 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
The Croft, Bradford-on-Tone, Taunton. 


SOCIALISM AND LIBERTY 
well, I apologise. Mr. Williams does not advocate Socialism 


in so many words in his book, The Triple Challenge, even 
I note that he graciously allows that my opinions are 





Sir,— Very 
“by force” 
if it is implied. 
my own affair. 


But, Sir, in the House of Commons during the debate on the Iron and 
Steel Bill, Sir S. Cripps, one of Mr. Williams’s idols in the Socialist 
hierarchy, threatened that, if the Socialists do ~ons get their way. “ the 


ugly alternative would then be that any such change which is to occur 

must be brought about by other more violent mecene.” If words have am 

meaning (as Mr. Williams would say), that means by “ physical force,” 

Surely Mr. Williams agrees with Sir S. Cripps? It is all very difficu't. 

Will he please explain?—Yours faithfully. E. C. R. Hupson. 
Hope House, 48 Clarendon Street, Bedford. 


GOVERNMENT ENGLISH 


Sir,—The latest Report to the Nation maintains the Government’s un- 
broken record of illiteracy. Under the heading: “See how Positioning 
helps Productivity” there is a picture of cricketers described as “a 
crack side . . . positioned to stop runs and scoop up catches.” How 
often have we seen Mr. Bradman positioning up his fielding personne! 
after consultationing the bowler. Below there is a portrait of a git] 
asking: “Will higher productivity help the price position?” She Jooks 
anxious and strained. She wanted to know, poor dear, whether it would 
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Presents for 
particular people 


May we send you a copy of our Christmas Catalogue? 
—_ 


HEAL & SON LTD., 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.I 











|| The fable of the songsters 


A tenor Tabby Cat and a baritone Barnyard Cock 
Hh quarrelled about the sweetness of their respective 
i} voices, and called upon the rest of the farm to take 
sides. But the horse was too busy ploughing, the 
cows milking, the hens laying, the sheep browsing 
iH and the farmer mending a waggon wheel. “ How 
H irresponsible !*’ said the Cock. “No sense of 
{ 


values,” growled the Cat. 


i From every corner of the world comes the clamour of voices in dispute. 
Hf Without prejudice to any cause, TI. prefer the hum of industry. 
Hi And, since Britain's very life depends upon production, TI. are 
il producing . . . precision tubes and bicycles, paints and water heaiers, 
HT locomotive parts, electric cables, bus bodies, traffic signs... a 
great range of fabrication in steel and aluminium alloys for the 
f markets of the world. 
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NEW “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RECORDS OF POEMS 


Spoken by the Authors { 


C. Day Lewis 


including 


O Dreams, O Destinations (Sonnets 1-9) 





Passages from the Georgics 


Birthday Poem for Thomas Hardy - C 3764-66 


T. S. Eliot 


**Four Quartets’ 


AAAI 


——— 


Burnt Norton - East Coker 
The Dry Salvages - Little Gidding - C 3598-603 


For further information write to the 
Central Education Office, 363 Oxford Street, W.1 
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Interprets the modern 
trend with the new hooded 
nib, embodying the best 
in design and performance, 


22/7} inc. tox, 


Delicately mounted, 
slimly tapered, perfectly 
balanced. The supreme 
achievement in pen craft. 


48/11 inc. tox. 
THE WYVERN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. LTD., LEICESTER 
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lower prices, and wondered: whether she had correctly translated her 
simple thought into the Government’s jargon. 

Yesterday, as I passed his home, I heard a Public Relations Officer 
singing to his child, “ Imposition the kettle, Polly. We'll all have an 
intake of tea.” I was deeply moved, or, as the Government would say, 
motivationed.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, HENRY STRAUSS. 


House of Commons, 


A FREE NATIONS PACT 


Sir,—Your leading article on The Widening Pact makes the case, and a 
conclusive case, for a “defence group, conforming fully with the provi- 
sions of the Charter, which by its unity and resolution can effect what is 
as yet beyond the world-wide society’s power”: namely, to assure the 
preservation of peace. But no merely “regional” defence group can 
assure the preservation of peace and at the same time conform fully with 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter. By Article 53 of the 
Charter “ no enforcement action can be taken under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies without the authorisation of the Security Council ” 
and the fatal possibility of a Russian veto. Why not avoid the veto by 
making “the widening pact” a little wider still? Why not make the 
“North Atlantic Pact” into what, on October 29th, you called a “ free 
nations pact,” by including among its original signatories one or two 
States remote from the North Atlantic? Australia and New Zealand, 
for instance, would, if we may judge from their part in two world wars, 
fully share the unity and resolution of Canada, the United States and 
the Brussels Powers.—Yours faithfully, MAXWELL GARNETT. 


37 Park Town, Oxford. 


WHAT IS DUTCH LIKE? 


Sir,—In his anxiety to make fun of the Dutch language your correspon- 
dent, Mr. G. Griffith, seems to have rushed in rather precipitately. Shakes- 
peare wrote “ spirit” not “ ghost,” and the Dutch for “I am thy father’s 
spirit’? (or “ ghost”) is, I think, “Ik ben uw vaders geest,” which is 
neither more nor less euphonious than the English and comes just as 
smoothly from the tongue. In any case it seems a pity to ridicule a 
language with such a long and distinguished literary history of its own. 

Yours faithfully, M. MArpPLes. 


Bar Hill Cottage, Madeley, Nr. Crewe. 


LOYALTIES IN MALAYA 


Str,—Lord Mancroft not unjustifiably accuses the Chinese in Malaya of 
maintaining too close a contact with China. But what about the British 
in Malava? Do not their “ sentiments, savings and ashes” go back to 
Britain in exactly the same way? Lord Mancroft’s fears for another 
Palestine in Malava are all too wel] founded. We shall not begin to 
solve the problem until all the races in Malaya—British, Malay, Chinese, 
Indian and Javanese alike—start thinking in terms of Malaya first and 
Britain or China or India second.—Yours truly, P. L. ONG. 


Inv ’ Temple, E.C.4. 


THREE VOICES 


Six,—Last week Janus praised a railway sandwich, and The Observer 

tributed this remark to Mr. Wilson Harris This confusion will be 
deplored by many readers of The Spectator, who have long valued the 
lifferent viewpoints of your three distinguished contributors—Janus, 
Mr. Wilson Harris and yourself, the Editor of The Spectator.—Yours, 


& JANUARIUS 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


P'Hose old diarists (whose nature calendars are published in some editions 
of White’s Selborne) would have run out of paper this year. They found 
a few “indications of spring” in November ; but no evidence that cati 
compare in bulk with this November as ever is. One could almost say 
that the first fruits of spring are over. In my garden, two species of 
viburnum (Tinus and Fragrans) are just going off, having finished their 
first flowering a fortnight ago. The naked-flowered jasmine is full our 
and at its foot a polyanthus has new buds as well as withered flowers 
Both bees and butterflies, chiefly tortoiseshells, have been abroad ; and 
birds have not only sung perpetually, they have been seen building. At 
the same time autumn proper has not been arrested. The leaves have 
fallen “ pat ... like the catastrophe of the old comedy,” and most boughs 
are bare, except on beech and oak, and not least on hazel, which is thick 
with catkins that are lengthening rapidly. The wheats which this year 
were sown early, have so completely greened the tilths that they threaten 
to become “ winter proud,”’and here and there a field is to be grazed. [¢ 
is an old habit in some country-dwellers to collect a November nosegay, 
and species of flower up to fifty and more have been recorded. There 
is some hope among such that all the records may be broken. 


Neglected Peat 

A more or less new sort of land reclamation is being urged on us by 
the Danes who, from necessity during the war, burnt peat in place of 
coal. One Danish lecturer (quoted in the Estates Magazine) alleges that 
over 1,000,000 acres of peat could be exploited in England, and it is added 
that such work would be thrice or more than thrice blessed. The peat 
would be invaluable for gardeners, would keep the home fires burning 
and its extraction would enable the land to be used for agriculture. In 
two districts overseas I have watched the process of converting peaty 
bogs into farmland—in Newfoundland and in Western Australia, not 
so far from Perth—and if peat can be secured during the process the 
work of such reclamation ought to be much reduced. At the same time 
there are few scenes of desolation—or so it has seemed to me—more 
distressing that the derelict peat mines in parts of West Ireland, where 
peat-digging is an essential of the rural economy. 


Log Literature 
Some reader or other of The Spectator always knows the answer to 
a “query: so it has proved with regard to the doggerel lines on “logs to 
burn.” The best version appeared in Punch and was written by 
Mrs. H. Goodheart. Four lines refer to the smell of logs :— 
“Pear logs and apple logs— 
They will scent your room ; 
Cherry logs across the dogs 
Smell like flowers in bloom.” 
Now I once cut down a long line of very old lilacs and laburnums ; and 
burnt all the stout bits. They dispensed a cedar-like smell through the 
house. Incidentally, the lilac had streaks of lilac colour within the tissue 


The Invincible Dowser 

Some architects, one of them tells me, still find a use for wate 
diviners, and believe in their mystic art. The scientists, on the other hand 
utterly condemn the belief, and the British Association recently published 
tests (concerning a group of New Zealand diviners), which amounted to 4 
wholesale condemnation, One practical diviner of my acquaintance—he 
successfully sank a deep well for me—demonstrated his art before 
beginning operations, but added, not without naiveté, that “ geology is 4 
great help”; and, in fact, he knew the water-levels over the whole 
district. My own faith is weakened, not so much by a personal failure 
with the wire or hazel fork, not so much by the lack of scientific support 
as by the history of the rod. It was first used for the detection of crimin:!s 





and the discovery of precious metals. 


In the Garden 

Some gardeners have devoted years, amounting sometimes to halt 
lifetime, to adding qualities te a particular flower. The water lily, fox 
example, owes everything to one Frenchman working on the most humble 
scale. Mr, Russell has recently made almost a new flower of the lupin 
The Suttons added all sorts of tints to the African nemesia. Among such 
salient successes a word may be said for Mr. Gibson and his poppics 
I am asked if they can still be secured or are a war casualty, They ace 
I think, one of the flowers that especially need continual regeneration by 
the expert. For myself, at any rate, I found that the quality degenerated 
rapidly if one tried in a merely amateur manner to save one’s own seed 
The Shirley is of a like habit. It yearns to relapse 

W. Beacw THomas 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Ibsen and the Stage 

Ibsen’s Dramatic Technique. By P. F. D. Tennent. 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
ALTHOUGH innumerable biographies of Ibsen have been written, 
there have been surprisingly few serious studies of his dramatic 
methods and his scenic technique. Far more attention has been paid 
to him as a scourge of society and as a profound psychologist than 
as a stage technician—probably because most of those who have 
written on him have been scholars with no -practical knowledge of 
the stage. It is thus true to say that Mr. Tennent’s book, Ibsen’s 
Dramatic Technique, fills an. important and long-felt gap in Ibsen 
literature. 

Mr. Tennent’s work is at once exhaustive and penetrating. It is 
a thorough survey, scholarly, lucid and showing a sound knowledge 
of Ibsen’s life and work. Mr. Tennent is indeed so well steeped in 
this knowledge that he is able to use it for purposes of illustration 
merely, while concentrating the chief part of his attention on showing 
the ways in which Ibsen developed his dramatic technique and, like 
Shakespeare, reaped enormous benefit from his practical experience 
as a theatrical man. In Ibsen’s youthful work it is easy to detect 
the influence of the years he spent at Den Nationale Scene at 
Bergen and at the Christiania Theatre, where he directed plays and 
worked as a dramatist. Mr, Tennent is surely right to place the 
decisive break in Ibsen’s work at the writing of The Pretender, for 
with this play he tore himself away from the national romanticism 
and also from the effects of contemporary German and French 
playwriting (e.g., Scribe). So far as stage composition, settings and 
stage directions went, Ibsen now created his plays on the basis of 
his own experience. His final liberation came with The Doll’s 
House. At last he had achieved mastery. At last his technique 
had attained such perfection that from then on he could give 
adequate scenic expression to his genius. 

In this context Mr. Tennent’s comments on Ibsen’s use of 
“ asides ” are of particular interest. By the time he had begun to write 
The Vikings at Helgeland Ibsen had rejected the aside as antiquated 
and useless. He had made this decision before he graduated from 
romanticism to realism. Even in the symbolic, irrational plays of 
his old age he did not go back on it. We find the same development 
in his use of the monologue, though his rejection of this farm took 
place somewhat later and was less decisively marked. It is true that 
Brand and Peer Gynt seem exceptions to the rule, but it must be 
remembered that Ibsen never wrote these plays with the idea of their 
being produced. He did not for a moment consider this possibility, 
and in the case of his epic Brand he wrote to be read, not to be 
acted. In maturity Ibsen was always striving for a greater degree 
of simplification, aiming at a classical purity of dialogue and com- 
position which find a parallel only in the work of the greatest Greek 
tragedians, above all in Euripides. The result of this constant 
effort may be seen in what are perhaps his three greatest plays—The 
Wild Duck, Ghosts and Rosmersholm—which, from the point of 
view of stage technique, are practically flawless. 
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Writing of The Wild Duck Mr. Tennent makes an especially 
complete and efficient analysis of this stage technique ; the sureness 
of his view and the clarity of his style are alike impressive. He has 
also compiled excellent graphs, and his list of Ibsen literature is quite 
surprisingly up to date. I am delighted to see that he has included 
Ingjald Nissens’s controversial but revealing study Sjelelige Krisers 
Menneskets Liv ; and I find only one important book missing from 
his list—Arne Duvas’s Symbolikken i Henrik Ibsens Skuespill (Oslo 
1946). Finally Mr. Tennént prints a most competent and concen- 
trated Chronology of Ibsen’s Life and Works which should prove 
of great value to any English readers who are not well versed in 
Ibsen’s oeuvre. 

It is indeed a pleasure for a Norwegian theatrical and literary 
critic to be able to welcome Mr. Tennent’s monograph on the 
progress of Ibsen’s dramatic technique from youthful romanticism 
through realism to symbolism. It forms a valuable addition to Ibsen 
literature, but Ibsen’s compatriots should blush to think that the 
first and only comprehensive study of the stage technique of Nor- 
way’s great dramatist should have had to be written by a foreigner, 

NIELS CHR. BRrOGGER. 


Russell on Science 


Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits. By Bertrand Russell, 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 


For the last fifty years Russell has overshadowed all other living 
philosophers in the range and permanence of his achievements. 
Within the history of the subject he will almost certainly appear as 
a figure comparable in influence with the greatest philosophers of 
the past, in virtue of his early work in mathematical logic. The 
consequences and implications of his revolutionary contribution to 
logic are not yet fully explored, and the exploration of them will 
probably remain for many years more the main preoccupation of 
professional philosophers. But he is in the unusual position of being 
included among his own successors, because of another capacity which 
he possesses in combination with his greatness as a logician ; he is a 
fluent and brilliant writer, equally at ease in popular exposition and 
technical argument. Largely abandoning the further development of 
his own logical discoveries to younger logicians, he has over a number 
of years written four or five books as contributions to general philo- 
sophical discussion. None of them has been entirely authoritative 
or in any sense a final statement of a position, but each has in its 
time provided a basis and a text for argument. 

This book, following An Inquiry Into Meaning and Truth, is the 
latest addition to this unique series. All of these books, even if not 
(as is this one) “specifically designed for the general reader, are suffi- 
ciently clear and direct to be read by anyone interested in philosophy, 
however indifferent he may be to the technicalities of logic. As an 
interpreter of philosophical problems to a wider public, Russell 
advances firmly towards the largest and least simple issues, heedless 
of professional caution. His style seems to preclude reservations and 
qualifications, and his conclusions always emerge in sentences which 
are sharply pointed and unembarrassed. The argument proceeds 
with easy self-assurance,, and is continually relieved by wit and 
informality. 

But as a philosopher he has become the victim of his own work 
as a logician ; for as a philosopher he continues to ask and to answer 
what are essentially the questions which J° S. Mill asked, while his 
logic, at least as later developed and interpreted, seems to have 
undermined the logical assumptions on which these questions were 
based. So among philosophers engaged in re-formulating the tradi- 
tional questions about scientific method and the foundations of 
knowledge in the light of a new conception of logic, he appears often 
as a voice from the past, formidably re-equipped but unrepentant in 
his devotion to the old themes. Still adhering to what he calls scientific 
common sense, he holds it to be within the competence of the 
philosopher to examine and to justify the claim of the sciences to 
provide genuine knowledge about the world, to interpret the con- 
clusions of science and to reconcile them with our more rudimentary 
beliefs about the universe, when there is, or app, be, some 
conflict between them. The whole structure of sc knowledge 
is conceived to rest, like some top-heavy skyscraper, on a very few 
frail and narrow logical supports, and it is the function of philosophers 
constantly to test these supports to make sure that there are enough 
of them and not too many, and that they are individually and 
collectively strong enough to bear the weight. 

His more sceptical and positivist contemporaries are inclined to 
ask whether the philosopher’s work, so conceived, is really necessary. 
Would the fabric of scientific knowledge really collapse, or be left 
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Some Trust in Chariots 
JACK JONES 


An epic novel of life in Wales by the greatest of Welsh writers. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Saint and the Devil 


(Joan of Arc and Gilles de Rais). 
FRANCES WINWAR 
Author of The Life of the Heart. 


The contrast between Joan’s life and that of the sadistic Mar- 
shal is admirably handled. ‘I read it with fascinated interest. 
Miss Winwar has come close to producing a masterpiece.’-— 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


* 
Love Among the Ruins 
ANGELA THIRKELL 
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writer, whose characterisation is as sparkling and as joyous as 
ever ’—Daily Telegraph. Ils. net. 


The Rage of the Vulture 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 


‘Mr. Moorehead is to be congratulated . . . its excellent 
narrative, balanced and controlled with a real novelist’s gift.’"— 
ROBERT KEE (Spectator). 9s. net. 
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MARYA MANNES 


The most arresting theme of recent years. ‘A long way ahead 
of the average intelligent novel ’— L. A. G. STRONG (Spectator). 
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story has grip ’—J//ustrated London News. 9s. net. 


The Tragic Innocents 
RENE BARJAVEL 
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deeply felt, beautifully told. Strongly recommended ’—GEORGE 
MALCOLM THOMSON (Evening Standard). 10s. 6d. net. 
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somehow suspended in the air, if philosophers refused or failed to ~ 


guarantee the security of its foundations? Supposing that 
philosophers were forced to the decision that scientific methods are 
not logically respectable unless some logically unjustifiable assump- 
tions are made, and that therefore the sciences do not yield genuine 
knowledge about the real world, would this be any more than a 
decision to restrict the use of the word “ knowledge,” and to re-define 
what is meant by “the real world” ? And what is the use of such 
re-definitions if our actual scientific procedures remain unaffected 
by them? Questions of this kind are designed to suggest that the 
philosopher may describe and discriminate the different forms and 
levels of recognised natural knowledge, but cannot ask whether or 
how far the scientist’s conclusions correspond to reality. By a 
priority reasoning alone he cannot either deny or guarantee that the 
world really is as the scientists describe it, since in a prior reasoning 
one is concerned only with the elucidation of the use of words and 
symbols ; and it was Russell’s and Whitehead’s partial success in 
deriving the whole of mathematics from a few notions of logic which 
led to this conception of a prior reasoning as essentially uninforma- 
tive. But Russell as a philosopher is still answering the questions 
formulated by Descartes, and in this book he once again sets out in 
search of the indubitable basis of knowledge and, in the light of 
the answer to this, to examine the correspondence of our scientific 
ideas with reality. 

Divided into six sections, the book is in part a compendium or 
synthesis of arguments which have been published separately in 
previous books. Several chapters are substantially a repetition of 
parts of An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth. Its range extends 
from the problem of perception and the theory of language to the 
concepts of theoretical physics. Surprisingly, there are several 
passages of great obscurity, where the thought becomes dark although 
the sentences may seem clear: “If my seeing of the sun is identical 
with the sun that I see, then the sun that I see is not the astronomer’s 
sun. For exactly the same reasons the tables and chairs that I see, 
if they are identical with my seeing of them, are not located where 
physics says they are, but where my seeing is.” Such multiple 
confusions (and there are several such) are an echo of a tradition of 
philosophical writing which Russell and G. E. Moore destroyed many 
years ago; it is a mark of the greatness of Russell’s contribution 
that they here appear so strange—recurrent patches of fog where 
everything is expected to be luminous. Stuart HAMPSHIRE. 


Such Delicate Goods... 


Perseus in the Wind. By Freya Stark. (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) 


FOURTEEN years ago Freya Stark wrote a book called The Valleys of 
the Assassins, which seemed to me then and still seems one 
of the rare and lovely travel books fortuitously thrown up from 
time to time by professional travellers, to take their place in the 
stream of English literature. In that book I find a passage which 
I must quote here, for it bears so revealing a relation to the essays 
contained in her new volume, and shows so clearly how little we 
change essentially in our journey through the valleys and up and 
down the mountains of our life: 
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“ Solitude, I reflected,” she wrote then, “is the one deep necessity 
of the human spirit to which adequate recognition is never given in 
our codes. It is looked upon as a discipline or a penance, but hardly 
ever as the indispensable ingredient it is....... Modern education 
ignores the need for solitude: hence a decline in religion, in poetry, 
in all the deeper reflections of the spirit.” 

Perseus in the Wind is the plump fruit now hanging on the boughs 
after the probationary blossom of her early experience. It should 
have been easy to foresee that if she could already write in those terms 
in 1934, by 1948 she would still be writing in the same strain: 

“T would like to command happiness; to recognise beauty; to value 
death; to increase, to my capacity, enjoyment. Around the cardinal 
points .... I should place the conquest of fear.” 

Those are serious words. Miss Stark is a serious person, and these 
essays must represent the philosophy she has worked out for herself 
after years of dangerous and adventurous living. Whether she has 
commanded happiness is only for herself to say; beauty she has 
recognised to the point, I should judge, of poignant pain; death 
she has valued at its proper estimate ; enjoyment has always been 
richly hers ; and as for the conquest of fear—well, that, like happiness, 
must remain for herself to say. The reader has no business to pry 
into such private things; and Freya Stark is not only a serious 
person but is also a private person, whose last recesses of secrecy 
demand respect. 

I did, however, allow myself to wonder whether she had intended 
any symbolic meaning to wander into her foreword. Somehow I 
don’t think she did, because habitual travellers in eastern countries 
are the last people to confuse any vague mysticism with their prac- 
tical managements ; the condition of their camels is of far more 
immediate importance to them than any facile nonsense represented 
by that fatal phrase, “the lure of the East.” Freya Stark would 
certainly be absolved from all such deliberate intention, but at the 
same time there are some suggestive phrases in the foreword which 
may have slipped through almost in spite of herself. 

“The mountains are high,” she writes. “.. . Some of the crossings 
are difficule and lonely, and one can walk a day without meeting a 
traveller . . . . With the coming of night . . . the pass becomes a 
gateway to the stars . . . The memory (of the constellation Perseus) 
has remained and has given the name of Perseus to this book, in 
which I have written about things that are beyond our grasp yet 
visible to all, dear to our hearts and far from our understanding as 
the constellations; a comfort for the frail light they shed. Without 
being astronomers, in our separate darkness, we rejoice in them, and 
from our caves, our twilights of belief and ignorant names and lonely 
journeys, feel that we are a fellowship that looks to the same stars.” 


These essays; then, must stand for the summing-up of a life’s 
creed worked out in lonely and often perilous places. They reflect 
a fundamental optimism, if by optimism we mean a belief in all 
which is generous, beautiful, permanent and true, “such delicate 
goods as justice, love and honour, courtesy, and indeed all the things 
we care for.” Perhaps the range of these essays can best be indicated 
by giving a selection of their titles: Happiness ; Education ; Beauty ; 
Death ; Memory ; The Artist ; Style ; Giving and Receiving ; Love; 
Sorrow ; Travel ; Courage ; Old Age. A wide scope, covered by a 
woman of wide experience ; a wise woman, who has opened her 
bundle and now proclaims her hope that “ these stray reflections may 
not have been written for myself only, but for all who have climbed 
and crossed their ridges and are standing ‘with me upon the verge 
of afternoon.” V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


A Lack of Balance 


The Equilibriad. By William Sansom. [Illustrated by Lucian Freud. 
(Hogarth Press. £1 Is.) 

Mr. SaAnsom’s hero Paul suffers from disequilibrium, which he 
enjoys and encourages because, when he is in these fits, he has 
feelings of intense excitement as if he were on the brink of some 
great discovery that would strike at the natural law to overthrow it; 
there is rebellion in his disorder and the desire for death. Sometimes 
when he is walking along the street his feet slip away from him 
and very soon the skid becomes cosmic, the universe tilts against 
the law of balance and it seems as if that stern divinity, Proportion, 
who rules all nature, were about to be unseated. : 

Once when he is playing with a little boy’s ball Paul throws it 
against the ceiling, but he throws it with such precision that it does 
not touch the ceiling but only brushes and hovers against it (“the 
ball’s light fur spinning against the ceiling”). In the pause that the 
ball makes, there is again this idea of rebellion, as if it hung there 
against the law of gravity, and when it spins again and plunges to 
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the ground Paul is left with feelings of frustration and monotony. 
He does not know what it was that excited him, or what he expected 
to discover, but he does know that in the state of disequilibrium is 
his only pleasure. There is nobody he can speak to about this, 

ecause it is, of course, a deathly and mad idea demanding isolation ; 
80 it is foolish of him to expect his cousin Ada, who has sandy hair 
and brown lips like a calf’s, to understand what he is talking about. 
Ada is annoyed because Paul has made her his mistress, but he 
only did this because he was making her an allowance and he thought 
she might feel less awkward about taking the money if she were 
giving him something in return. 

In a wonderful scene in a station waiting-room with an old brown 
rusty stove with no fire in it and a broken stove-pipe Ada and Paul 
scem to be quarrelling, but they are not quarrelling because their 
obsessions do not meet; they are only raving solitarily. Paul is 
captive to rebellious ideas about angles, curves, circles and balances, 
and Ada is captive to the general idea that men are awful, and that 
Paul is especially awful because he does not love her “for herself.” 
But she is less captive than he because she has found another man 
who “really” loves her, and in the end she attacks him with a life- 
saving hook that was acting as a poker and goes off to her new friend. 

This story is full of beautiful and sombre instances of human 
madness, and it shows the captivity that follows when a person 
dedicates himself to antinomian concepts ; he might as well dedicate 
himself to Hades and Death. Captivity is the proper word for the 
hero’s final plight, for he is fighting against the law and, as St. Paul 
says, “ The Law shall make you free.” The book is sumptuously 
produced, as it should be at this price, and is beautifully illustrated 
by Lucian Freud, who throws further interesting light on Paul’s 
character by creasing his trousers down the side seams 

STEVIE SMITH. 


A Civilised Man 
Comments—1945-1948. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 


Dare I confess, in these columns, that when my Spectator comes, 
I turn, each week, first to Marginal Comment? I do not invariably 
at once read it. Sometimes I hoard it until I have done my duty, 
since I know from long undisappointed experience that I shall 
enjoy it. But what Mr. Nicolson calls the “ gift of curiosity, that 
happy little bird that has fluttered beside me all these decades ” com- 

ls me to find out what, this week, the bird has managed to pick up 

y way of a worm. Stony as the week’s path may have been, some 
worm he will produce, and, nine times out of ten, a succulent one, 
with a flavour of its own. This flavour, which triumphs over a 
rigorous uniformity in length, also triumphs over assembly ; indeed, 
re-reading the sixty-one pieces here selected from the last four years’ 
Comments, one realises that in marvelling at the ingenuity which 
finds topics, week after week, one has been wide of the mark. The 
flavour is a function of the bird, not of the worm; of the mind of 
the writer, not of his themes. . 

Of course, Mr. Nicolson uses to the full the rich background of 
his diversified knowledge of men, affairs, places, and casts on it 
the glow of a pervading historic sense. It adds to the excitement 
of his description of peace celebrations in 1918 and 1945 to have 
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recalled how in 1815 the people of London cared little or nothing 
for their own war heroes ; all eyes were lifted in adoration to Russia 
and its ambiguous Czar. It is salutary to be reminded of the meaning 
actually attached by the Greeks of the classical age to the word 
democracy. It is delightful to look at the Bayeux tapestries through 
these humorous eyes. It is moving as well as instructive to go to the 
U.N. meeting or attend the Nuremberg trial and be given the 
authentic feel of these great events. He can handle the big theme, 
but he does not need it. He can get—and give—as much from a 
visit to Wilton Park, to Oxford, or even to North Croydon. Person. 
ally, I like best the page that derive from private meditation: on 
writing a book, on being sixty, on wearing old clothes, on sticking 
to one’s own uncomfortable country and refusing to leave it in 
order to bask under jacarandas in the sun, on manners, then and 
now, on stamp collectors, on men and women he has known. Every- 
where, what at once holds, delights and stimulates is the mind of 
the writer: his sense, Ris taste, and, above all, his style. 

His easy possession of this rare quality shines from every one of 
the selected pieces. By style more is meant than the power to find 
the right word, though he has a delicious turn for that. What puts 
him in the line of the great essayists is the balance and organisation 
of his material; its strong articulation under the limpid and 
apparently effortless ease of its movement. His voice is never raise 

e is never shrill. His controversial manners are perfect. But there 
is no coldness here. When he says of Eleanor Rathbone that she 
knew that “cruelty is evil absolutely, that untruthfulness is evil 
absolutely, and that cowardice is evil absolutely,” he is speaking, and 
we do not need to be told it, also for himself. He does not often 
use these burning terms, but again and again one feels the fire 
behind the quiet tone. This is pre-eminently a civilised man. His 
weapon is not a bludgeon but a rapier, delicate and tempered, but 
there is blood in the veins of the wrist that flicks it with such 
unerring direction. 

To select one piece by way of illustration does not imply that it 
is singled out as unique. All, in their differing fashions, have style. 
It gives shape and grace and individuality to each, and lends even to 
the slightest an element of underlying significance. It happens, 
however, that the one called “ Buchenwald ” strikes me peculiarly in 
its beautiful economy of passion. He begins by recalling how Goethe 
and Eckermann walked among these trees and Goethe discoursed on 
death, immortality and the achievement: of a balanced calm of spirit 
Then he passes from the lovely and peaceful Buchenwald of 1827 
to that of 1945. He does not describe what he there saw ; what he 
says is: “With the picture of Buchenwald still aching in my mind, 
I went that Thursday to attend the enthronement of our ninety- 
seventh Archbishop at Canterbury.” It is enough; more than 
enough. As he pictures the ceremony in words that make it shine 
and zlow before us, our minds, too, ache. 
Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 


Couple or Congeries? 


The Cowden Ciarkes. By Richard Altick. (Oxford University Press. 
18s.) 

Cowven CLARKE is known to lovers of Keats as the schoolmaster who 
initiated him into the mystery of verse-making and first led the 
youthful poet to Leigh Hunt’s house in the Vale of Health. Mary 
Clarke is known as the compiler of a Shakespeare concordance which 
aimed at doing for the Shakespeare plays the work Cruden had done 
for the Bible in the eighteenth century. It is difficult to regard 
Clarke as an arresting figure. He was less of a personality than Mary, 
who added to her bubbling Novello enthusiasm for music her own 
Shakespearian obsession. Between them they spanned an arc of 
113 years ; that is to say Clarke was born four years before the French 
Revolution and Mary died the year after Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee. The fact that they belonged to different generations has 
inveigled the author of this book to set before us a crowded and rathet 
confused scene in which principals, ancestors, collaterals and casual 
contacts jostle for place. 

The first chapter in Mr. Altick’s book is roguishly entitled, “ Coms 
they of noble birth ?” to which the answer presumably is “ No,” a3 
Mary’s grandfather was a confectioner and Charles’s father a school- 
teacher. Each succeeding chapter is headed with a quotation from 
Shakespeare supposedly appropriate to its contents, “ All his golden 
words,” “ Her infinite variety,” and so on. In the chapter “ Yonder 


comes a poet” we hear of Keats as a boy at Enfield school, of his 
reading of the Faerie Queene, the poem thar first released for him 
“the flood-gates of poetry,” of his apprenticeship to the apothecary- 


surgeon at Edmonton, incidents that took place while Mary was still 
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an infant. It is only at chapter six, “The beauty of the world,” 
that the Clarkes proper stand out from their close-clinging Novello 
environment. 

In writing of Mary Clarke, the author has done little more than 
paraphrase My Long Life, the short book that tells all that Mrs. 
Clarke wanted us to know about herself. Her career was not punctu- 
ated by adventures amorous or topographical ; it was distinguished 
by sustained industry and unbroken happiness. She adored her old 
husband, rose, as he did, at § a.m. to brace herself, as he did, with 
a cold shower-bath. They worked opposite each other at the same 
desk, sometimes at different tasks, sometimes in co-operation. Clarke, 
beside his home work, was employed in the Novello publishing 
business and gave Shakespearian lectures at mechanics’ institutes 
thoughout the Provinces. One of the greatest pleasures of Mary 
Clarke’s life was her friendship with “Boz.” She had the fun of 
touring with his amateur theatrical troupe in 1848, when she played 
Dame Quickly to his Justice Shallow. Bound up with the Clarkes’s 
joint book, Recollections of Writers, is a facsimile of the letter he 
wrote to thank her and her sister, Clara Novello, for their help. 
Talking of Dickens, it seems a little far-fetched on the part of Mr. 
Altick to quote at length the opinion of Jarndyce on Boythorn, just 
because Mrs. Clarke thought she saw a likeness to her husband in 
Boythorn. ; 

Mr. Altick states the Clarkes wrote “cockney prose of purest ray 
serene ” and seems to be of opinion that “ Victorianism is synonymous 
with sentimentalism.” Victorians are certainly recalcitrant to any 
chilly analysis or handling. The Victorianism of the Clarkes requires 
to be sensed as well as investigated, for their lives were both earnest 
and ramshackle, and generated a peculiar warmth satisfying to them- 
selves and their generation. When wrestling with her concordance, 
Mary (living at the time at Craven Hill, Bayswater) created for herself 
a Shakespearian atmosphere. In the garden was a bust of the poet, 
in the hall a copy of the Stratford monument, in the parlour a cast of 
the head, over her bed an engraving of the face, on her finger a 
signet ring with a Shakespeare head upon it with which every letter 
was sealed. She tells us that she never went out in the daylight 
hours, but shut herself up with her “beloved Will” to whom on 
one of his birthdays she, after watching the sun rise, wrote: 

“Where’er thine influence rests ; Thou like the sun 
Prevailest to illumine and to bless.” 

In selecting the Cowden Clarkes as subjects of a post-graduate 
thesis, Mr. Altick set himself a difficult task, for he must have found 
in writing of them that it involved him in the history not so much 
of a Victorian couple as of a Victorian congeries. 

Una Pope-HENNESSY. 
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Shakespeare’s Symbolism 

This Great Stage: Image and Structure in King Lear. 

B. Heilman. (Louisiana State University Press. $3.50.) 
(HE publishers do not do Mr. Heilman’s book a service by saying that 
he “ undertakes a fresh approach to Shakespeare criticism.” He does 
not. But his book is an admirable consolidation of much of the 
most fruitful work done on Shakespeare in the last twenty-five years, 
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and is the first satisfactory large-scale study of a single play in terms 


of structural imagery. The progress at times seems slow, even 
laboured, as Mr. Heilman passes from one “ pattern” to another, 
and gradually elaborates his account of their interrelation ; but as 
he proceeds he wins the reader’s confidence more and more, and the 
play comes to make better sense—sense at once complex and lucid— 
than it ever did before. Starting with the most obvious examples of 
recurrent imagery, what he calls the “ sight pattern” and the “ clothes 
pattern,” the author works up to the delicately balanced statements 
Shakespeare has to make on the central paradoxes—Nature, Reason, 
Justice. 

Mr. Heilman’s methodnecessarily involves extensive reference 
backwards and forwards, the bringing to light of links that might 
escape notice, the elucidation of underlying symbolism. It therefore 
raises the problem of how to deal with the plain man’s objections: 
“Why not treat the play as a play instead of spinning all these 
subtleties ?” The plain man often turns out to be a sophisticated 
academic, and it is the weteran “historical critic” E. E. Stoll who 
is quoted as denouncing (im the Modern Language Review for 1947) 
all who find symbolism in Shakespeare. The only real answer to 
their scepticism lies in the cumulative effect of such a study as 
Mr. Heilman’s, and he wisely does not devote much of his space 
to abstract justification of his methods. But he does stress at the 
start that recurrence of words, images, etc., in Shakespeare is a fact 
and not an invention of highbrow critics ; and remarks with com- 
mendable restraint that Stoll “does not provide a_ satisfactory 
alternative way of dealing with the problems of poetic language which 
manifestly are there.” 

Of course Mr. Heilman’s criticism requires to be supplemented 
from a more traditional point of view. It does not invalidate the 
sort of analysis of dramatic structure according to the order in which 
it develops on the stage which Granville-Barker (himself by no means 
blind or hostile to the more recent trends in criticism) practised, often 
so successfully. Sometimes, it may be, we dream of a criticism that 
should unite both types of analysis in a single survey—but it is the 
function of the play itself to unite what criticism of its very nature 
is bound to isolate for separate consideration. And the reader whom 
Mr. Heilman’s study does not send back to the play does not deserve 
to read either. 

There are several features of presentation that call for special praise 
The documentation is impressive, but is finally kept in its place— 
nearly forty pages of notes at the end. These amount to far more 
than the “ casual sampling” of earlier criticism which is all that the 
author claims. They contain so much, in fact, that one is surprised 
he has missed Edmund Blunden’s Shakespeare’s Significances, which 
would have supplemented his analysis at several points, and that there 
is no reference to Wolfgang Clanen who, in Shakespeare’s Bilder, has 
some good things to say about the language used to express the 
“rationalism ” of the evil characters in Lear which Mr. Heilman 
discusses. Finally, the usefulness of the book is enhanced by a 
complete “ Index of Passages Referred to.” J. C. Maxwett 


Up the Garden Path 
The Making of a Garden. By Ethelind Fearon. (Macdonald. 


THE claim on the flap of the elaborately-decorated dust-cover of this 
gardening book that it possesses the “ twin virtues of being thoroughly 
practical and pleasantly readable” is far too modest. Incredulous 
that these virtues alone could have earned a Book Society Recom- 
mendation, I expected to find in The Making of a Garden some 
others, rather more uncommon, interesting and attractive. The first 
chapter assured me that I was not going to be disappointed, but it was 
not until I had read the whole book that I became fully cognizant 
of its paramount virtue—the excellent “lay-out.” All the usual 
components of gardening books are here—sites, soils, drainage, paths, 
the lawn, the pool, the rose-garden, the formal garden, the rock 
garden, the wild garden, the herbaceous border, trees, shrubs, colour 
schemes, the characteristics and demands of plants, their origin, the 
essential qualifications of the successful gardener, the essential prin- 
ciple3 ef garden planning, and so on—but the skill with which they 
have been integrated into a consonant narrative is most unusual. 
Unusual, too, is the addition to each chapter of “ other opinions ” 
collected from authors of the past and present, an anthology which 
proves that gardeners are a match for doctors in disagreeing. “I 
for my part do not like images cut out in juniper and other garden 
stuff—they be for children,” says Bacon. And William Robinson is 
even more scornful of the puerility of topiary art. But a modern 
landscape gardener, Walter Godfrey, defends its quaint conceits, and 
asserts that detached trees cut into shapes, “form excellent material 
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for the garden designer.” Less controversial is Sir William Temple’s 
advice to rose-growers. “Those that plant should make their ground 
fit for rose-trees before they set them, and not bury them in a hole 
like a dead dog. Let them have good and fresh lodgings suitable to 
their quality, and good attendance also, to preserve them from their 
enemies till they are able to encounter them.” 

The importance of this “ good attendance” is not, I think, suffi- 
ciently emphasised in most gardening books. Even Mrs. Fearon, 
who in her chapter on herbaceous borders warns us that there is 
no border “which will maintain itself without making the slightest 
demands on its owner,” is not entirely guiltless of fostering the 
delusion that there are places in the garden which, once properly 
prepared and planted, “need no further attention.” A dry wall, for 
example. Such a wall, in my experience, soon gets smothered with 
weeds, if one leaves it to take care of itself. It is curious how seldom 
Mrs. Fearon mentions weeds, slugs, snails, caterpillars, leaf-hoppers, 
‘aphis, mildew, rust, spot or any other of the innumerable enemies 
from whose unceasing attacks plants, trees and shrubs have to be 
protected. It can be done, of course, but not without much labour 
and expense. Expense is another subject on which Mrs. Fearon is 
reticent. She gives no idea of what it would cost to make a garden 
on the lines she describes, and subsequently to keep it up. The space 
in her book occupied by mere whimsy would in my opinion have been 
more usefully devoted to finance. 

In the chapter on the rose-garden Mrs. Fearon remarks that it is 
not easy to describe the colours of roses. “It rather depends on 
how one sees a colour.” While admitting there is some truth in this, 
I still cannot imagine that the colour of Rosa Moyesii could ever be 
seen by anyone as “old rose,” Mrs. Fearon’s description of it. 
Surely “ Persian red” is nearer it. I could give other examples of 
descriptions of the form and colour of flowers which seem to me 
inaccurate, but I am disinclined to make too much fuss about com- 
paratively trivial errata. CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 


How We are Governed 
Parliament. By Sir Courtenay Ilbert and Sir Cecil Carr. (Oxford 
University Press. 5s.) 

The Government of Britain. By Wilfrid Harrison. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue second of these volumes provides as it were a framework into 
which the first one fits—though here a reservation is immediately 
necessary, for, as Sir Courtenay Ibert rightly says, “ Parliament does 
not govern;” that function belongs to the Executive. To quote 
Sir Courtenay again, “the Cabinet legislates with the advice and 
consent of Parliament,” and members Of the Cabinet, and some 
Ministers outside it, apply the legislation. With all that Mr. 
Harrison deals. It is a useful survey, but the style is not inspiring, 
some of the conclusions are questionable and some of the statements 
definitely misleading. That is particularly true of the ground which 
Mr. Harrison covers in common with the companion volume. He 
has gone more fully into the details of Parliamentary procedure than 
might seem requisite in a book which covers so wide a field, and 
appears to have based himself largely on Erskine May and Standing 
Orders, which no doubt indicate usefully enough what the House 
may or may not do, but provide very inadequate material for a 
picture of what the House actually does do. 
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warming rub for the chest. Non-greasy—does 
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In many respects, indeed, Mr. Harrison describes a House which jy 
by no means the House of 1948. In all such matters the Ilbert-Carr 
volume is by far the safer guide. So indeed it should be, for Si; 
Courtenay Ilbert’s Parliament, since it first appeared in the Home 
University Library in 1911 (at 1s., let us gloomily remember), ha 
been the standard text-book of its size on the working of the 
Parliamentary system. But Sir Courtenay died in 1924; sinc 
his edition of 1920 was published extensive changes in Parliamentary 
procedure have taken place, and in 1948 mere verbal revision would 
not suffice. The volume therefore has been in large part re-written 
and supplemented by Sir Cecil Carr, Counsel to the Speaker (Sir 
Courtenay Ibert was Clerk of the House of Commons), all thy 
is still valid in the original volume being retained, while much thy 
is new and essential miakes a first appearance. The result is g 
volume as indispensable soday as the first edition had become thirty. 
five years ago. There 4s hardly anything to cavil at, but it would 
be interesting to know the authority for the statement that the 
Countess Mark‘evicz yas not duly elected to the House of Commons 
at the 1918 election ; it has always been generally supposed that she 
might have taken her seat as the first woman M.P., but like the other 
74 Sinn Feiners refused to do so, There is one slip ; Sir Maurice 
Hankey was made Secretary of the Cabinet in 1916, not 1919. And 
many who are not pedants may doubt whether Sir Cecil Carr was 
wise to retain the statement that “ debates in the House of Lords on 
questions of policy and administration are often of great value, carry 
great weight and materially influence the opinion of the country 
and the action of the Government.” There is not much justification 
today for the claim embodied in the last fourteen words. H. W. H. 


Fiction 
A —— to Decide. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Michael Joseph, 
10s. 6d.) 
The Saint and the Devil. By Frances Winwar. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
Love Among the Ruins. -By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton. 11s, 
The Tragic Innocents.’ By Réné Barjavel. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s.) 


It would be too much to say that a novelist is limited by the 
human worth of his characters, but their stature is important. A 
genius who wrote always about moral pygmies would be limited 
by the range of pygmihood, whereas even a mediocre writer might 
get some of the truth about a giarit and so be free of a wider rangé 
of interest. In the last few years Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson 
has quietly moved up ‘to her place amongst our leading novelists, 
She has a brilliantly clear eye, and while so many clear-sighted 
writers seem to be looking through the wrong end of a telescope, 
her acuteness never diminishes what she sees. She not only records 
behaviour faithfully ; she understands it. Her tolerance is creative— 
as distinct from the muddled insensitiveness to values which so 
often passes for tolerance. She loves her fellow creatures. Her 
writing is lit with exact perception and pin-pointed with felicities; 
and she can organise all these virtues into a well-constructed story. 
Her weakness (if I am right) is an excess of one of her virtues: 
a persistent affection for second-rate and third-rate characters. She 
loves too many of them, wisely—that is, with understanding—yet 
too well. In the first half of A Summer to Decide the characters 
are revealed at their worst. Charmian, the most likable, is reso- 
lutely silly. Helena barges into people’s lives, either in a “ loving 
rage” or just in a rage. Ellen is tiresome, wilful and doctrinaire 
“I know,” observes Claud, the narrator, “ that I have failed dismally 
to give any idea of the charm Ellen had for me, or indeed that 
she had any charm at all.” Far be it from me to contradict him 
He himself is littke but a bundle of vague apprehensions. 
“T was in love with Ellen now and meant to marry her; yet 
somehow, pleasure in my personal freedom prevented me from 
attempting to “deepen our relationship.” 


How are we to feel more than a clinical interest in an emotion 90 
tepid, so feebly egotistic ? How care for the drunken and posturing 
Evan, his envenomed old mother, or the blatant Naomi, or Ellen’s 
hypochondriac father ? Only the compassion, the wit and wisdom 
of the writing hold us. And then, when something close to tragedy 
develops, the characters are shown at their best. Suffering deepens 
them, the story grips, and we are sorry when it is done. 

The writing is a joy. A sentence in the first five lines, “ Sholto, 
thank God, was not present,” prepares us for its point and economy. 
“She was sixty-nine and the steeplechase of her whole life had 
come to a halt.” That is Helena; this, Mrs. Sholto: “She was, I 
knew, of that determined breed which, when faced with a small 
debt, instantly doubles it, to make it something worth owing 
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Mathematics 
without 
seeing 


NoRMAN and his schoolfellows at 
Worcester College have one 
great problem in common. 

All of them are blind. They 
depend on N.1.B. for the higher 
education which will equip 

them for a useful place in life. 
N.LB., in turn, depends on 
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public. Your support FZ 
can help N.L.B. = 
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great work. ae 
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RATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Regd. under the National Assistance Act, 1948) 
224 Great Portland St., London, W.1!. 
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or gO gay—go racing, yachting, dancing, swim- 
ming or “ snorkel "’ fishing—or just play bridge 
and sit in the sun. English cigarettes are still 
1/6 for 20—with bargain fashion shopping on 
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Grand Harbour 


MALTA G.C, 


For further information write, The Malta Hotels Co., Ltd., 
Public Relations Division, 34, Grosvenor St., London, W.1 


8 hours’ flying time 
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The perfect Herbal Smoking Mixture is Heath 
& Heather’s No. 64. It costs 1/8d. per 4 0z. 
packet and is a blend of finest quality British 
herbs. Send 1/8d. for a packet of No. 64 to 
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but the luxury of a warm bed is an 
abiding pleasure in every age. In 
bygone times it was the copper warming pan, 
close-packed with glowing coals. For the 

past 21 years, however, Thermega Limited have been pioneers 
in the art of bed warming the modern way. Thermega electrically- 
heated domestic and cot blankets are the product of careful 
scientific research. As a result, they are not only absolutely safe, 
but the best and least expensive blankets of their kind on the 
market. 

Apart from their low initial cost, including the mew reduced 
Purchase T and the advantage of a comprehensive 
after-sales service, just think of the saving in fuel and effort. 

Just plug in for one hour before you go to bed and Thermega 
will give you the cosiest of receptions—all for one unit of 
electricity per week. Let Thermega blankets, with their 
wonderful sleep inducing properties, take the chill out of 
winter nights for you. 

Stocked by Leading Stores, Chemists, Electricians and Supply Corporations, 


‘Thermega’ 
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A PRIVATE INCOME -WO7‘A SAZARY 


4 () A YEAR 


FOR LIFE 
FOR YOU FROM AGE OF 60 


Or, if you prefer a cash sum instead of the pension, you will receive 
£5,716 and accumulated dividends at the age of 60. Moreover, 
until that age the plan provides financial protection for your family. 
In the event of you not living, £5,000 and accumulated dividends 
will be paid to them. Also you save Income Tax on every payment 
made to the Company. The plan has great advantages and can be 
varied to accommodate earlier or later pension age and larger or 
smaller pension. It cové#s all amounts of savings from {£1 per 
month and is available both to men and women—also to sons or 
daughters who would greatly benefit by starting now. 


Fill in this Form now. Postage one penny if unsealed. 
—-=-—-— To M. MACAULAY (General Manager for British Isles) - = — = 
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These are all in the first ten pages, and there is no flagging. Why 
then complain ? My charity falls far below Miss Hansford John- 
son’s; but, when full allowance is made for that fact, another 
remains. These people are all mediocre and second-rate. “Ellen 
is wise and honest,” cries one of them. She isn’t; she is a fool, to 
whom nothing is real but what she is feeling at the moment. She 
sees that she is behaving badly, but with the egotism of her type 
does nothing to amend her behaviour. Charmian is foolish too, 
and her grand act of self-immolation futile and unnecessary. Claud 
keeps on saying that love should enable one to find excuses for the 
loved one. A cardinal error; real love needs no excuses. Miss 
Hansford Johnson’s love of her characters goes far beyond making 
excuses for them...It is absolute ; yet even so it cannot increase their 
stature. They simply are not big enough. I believe that it is 
dangerous for this brilliantly gifted and deeply compassionate writer 
to go on cherishing lame ducks. She needs the shock of a great 
theme to startle her into her full powers. If it comes, we shall get 
a great novel, instead of a wonderfully sensitive account of small 
people in a mess. 

Miss Winwar is at the other end of the scale. Joan of Arc lives 
on so many levels that she can never fail to challenge and hold our 
imagination. It was, I think, a mistake to couple her, even in 
saint-and-devil contrast, with Gilles de Rais. They do not make 
an organised whole ; and Gilles’ particular form of perversion was 
too monstrous, too freakish, to win for him more than a pathological 
interest. Miss Winwar does all she can for him, by concentrating 
on his trial and repentance; but his story remains a grotesque 
pendant and anti-climax to Joan’s. Hers, the main part of the book, 
is enthralling. Miss Winwar’s comment is often banal and her 
excitements can be embarrassing: 

“He who had inflicted death with sapient skill, coaxing it from 
the slow ooze of silent mouths of pain slashed on quivering flesh, 
prolonging it with a fiendish virtuosity that played on vital sources 
as on an instrument until the supreme moment when, in a delirious 
transport, he saw life break free from the pitiful husk—he, the 
artist in death, would know how to meet his own.” 

But, in the main, the story is well told, and the human stature of 
Joan lifts it high above its infelicities. 

Mrs. Thirkell is very funny within the limits allowed by a world 
as restricted and fantastic as any chronicled by Mr. P. G. Wode- 
house. Unlike him, however, she seems to take some of its conven- 
tions seriously, so that our laughter becomes a little uneasy, like 
that of a guest who is not sure how much of his host’s conversation 
is meant to be funny. But she is most accomplished, and her 
assurance is magnificent. 

M. Barjavel, a new writer, brings us the realism and tenderness 
we have learned to expect from the best French films. A boys’ 
school, a tale of young love that sprang from a peep at the girl 
undressing in her bedroom, antagonisms, accidents, explosions, 
mutilations, idealism—it is all vividly caught and set down, in a way 
that again reminds us of the cinema, and makes us hope that more 
of M. Barjavel’s work may be translated. L. A. G. STRONG. 








HE “carboy,” ancient symbol 

of the chemist’s craft, still 
glows brilliant and mystérious in 
many a chemist’s shop window. 
It tells all passers-by that there 
is within, at their service, all the 
fund of pharmaceutical knowledge 
that the chemist has acquired by 
four years’ apprenticeship and 
many years of study and practice. 
The chemist’s advice is always 
sound, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE Minister of Supply has now amplified his House of Common 
statement that he will give “sympathetic consideration” to plang 
for segregating iron and steel assets from those bound up with 
unrelated or only partially related activities. While he has reaffirmed 
his unwillingness to consider any such plans which might involve 
a reduction in the working efficiency of an integrated unit, he has 
made it clear that the Government’s nationalisation scheme is not 
aimed at embracing a host of engineering activities which could well 
remain in private ownership. Among the companies which have 
already formed subsidiaries to hold purely iron and steel producing 
assets are such well-known undertakings as Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds, Firth Brown and Hadfields. In all these instances the 
Minister of Supply’s approval will be required before the non-irog 
and steel assets can be excluded from the scheduled list, and the 
same applies to any segregation plans which may be formulated by 
other companies between now and the vesting date. 


VALUING SEGREGATED ASSETS 


Daubtless some of the schemes submitted will obtain official 
approval and in such cases the parent companies now scheduled 
for takeover will be taken off the nationalisation list. In thos 
instances where separate iron and steel subsidiaries have already 
been formed these subsidiaries will be valued on the same basis 
as unquoted securities, ic., by reference to what they would have 
fetched if they had been quoted on the Stock Exchange. Where 
new segregation plans are formulated and obtain official approval 
the new iron and steel subsidiaries will be valued as a proportion 
of the compensation as indicated by the takeover price now pro- 
posed for the parent undertaking. The significant point about these 
methods of valuation for segregated iron and steel companies is that 
they involve no departure from the principle already laid down in 
the Bill according to which compensation is based on Stock 
Exchange prices. The Government thus avoids what would 
obviously be an embarrassing situation if an independent asset 
valuation showed the lopped-off iron and steel section of the business 
to be worth more than the figure which it is now proposed to pay 
for the whole of the group. So far, the Stock Exchange has made 
only the mildest reactions to Mr. Strauss’s statement, the shares 
of the companies affected having risen by only a few pence. As 
most of them were already quoted slightly above the proposed 
takeover prices and official acceptance of segregation plans is by 
no means assured, this caution in the market is surely well justified 
at this early stage. 


A SHARE FOR RECOVERY 


Investors. who are more interested in capital appreciation than 
immediate income and who favour depressed shares standing well 
under par might consider the position of the £1 ordinary shares of 
the Perak River Hydro-Electric Power Company now quoted around 
13s. In pre-war days these shares recejved good dividends and 
were usually quoted above 20s., but the company suffered severe 
damage during the war and is only now showing a gradual recovery. 
Preference arrears amount to over £200,000 net and there are 
liabilities to the British Treasury on guarantees—admittedly for- 
midable obstacles. I feel, however, that with tin output and 
economic activity in Malaya steadily increasing, this company 8 
bound to enjoy a sharp increase in revenue. For those willing to 
be patient the shares should turn out well. 





TO ENSURE REGULAR RECEIPT OF 
THE SPECTATOR 


readers are urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or to 
take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take the 
tisk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 
Subscription rates : 52 weeks, 30s.; 26 weeks, 15s. 
Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remittance, 
to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
« THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 505 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
December 7th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must beer the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d ame. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following Seon 

















ACROSS 8. “ The —— I do not scorn To death 

1. Here Mr Churchill is well on the sp never lived” (Brown- 

ma ( 
4 How to get blood out of e stone ? ny a = poe my on wag o 

( ‘ 17. Vain argot (anag.). (9.) 
§ orince gM. oo 18. po ag vthese os enough for Hail 
ory aS” 21. Pastry advertisements possibly. (5.) 
12. Not the cuff fastening one would 22 m ans hundredweight but not quite 

expect to buy in pairs. (9.) * 23 ‘Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
13. Opportunities for the escapist. (7) Nor the furious winter's 


16. Drank out of most of it. (7.) 
1% A slip of the pen perhaps. (7.) 25 
20. A necklace for 7 


(Shakespeare). (5.) 

Reversed reel. (5.) 
SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD No. 503. 


a Briton. (7.) 
21. Artisan liable to go to the wall. 
24. One of the old Reds. (5.) 

26. One who fell on evil times and went 


9.) 











to the bad? (5.) y 
= : : J 2a SPS ee: 
2 Walkers on this have little hope of pltivitinfolclolalh Isitls 
overtaking. (5, 4.) ‘BoB Df sc 
it These are put over windows largely laivie ‘4 winie! 
on account of the simple truth they ~ - 
state ( : : & E N oe © 
29 “T shall never be friends again with lal it. |G TIE:S 
” (Swinburne ( 
DOWN 
She becomes no cheaper. (9.) 
2 Indis spensable to Tony Weller. (5.) uv 
* “Let but the commons hear this 
which, pardon me, I do not o 
mean to read” (Shakespeare (9.) 6 
4. Second half of 9 (5.) A 
S. 1 also turn from this. (9.) P| 
¢ Jock is always cold (S.) uP / 
Obs in the eighth trick ? (9.) ee Ot [HIE LHIAIN] O 
SOLUTION ON DECE! MBE R 10 
The winner of Crossword No. 503 is: ARTHUR E. JONES, Grove 
‘ onage, Apperley Bridge, Nr. Bradford, Yorks. 


Two Christmas Gift Books 


TIME WAS AWAY 
Was Away is a book about Corsica. It 
commentary, and many illustrations, 
“Something new and refreshing among con- 


Daily Mail 2Is. 


Alan Ross and John Minton 


lime contains a 


prose some 


poems 
in colour. 
temporary travel hooks.” 


STUDLES IN BALLET William Chappell 


A fascinating book of personal impressions and judge- 
ments by a well-known dancer and stage-designer. In 
addition to the author's own drawings there are a number 
of unusual photographs. 15s. 
SOUEEEeEeReeee JOIN LEHMANN geeeeneeeneeeee 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


OVER A CENTURY OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED {50 MILLIONS 


Attractive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion House 6543 
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Thousands of girls and boys have, in the care 
of the Shaftesbury Homes and ‘‘Arethusa ” 
Training Ship, received the education and 
moral training which has enabled them to give 
good service in the world. 

Will you help this one to be a good citizen? 
Nearly !,000 more are under the Society's care. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Patron : H.M. The King 
Admiral of the Fleet The Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C B.. G.C.V.O 


President 
Chairman ond Treasurer: Francis H. Clayton, Esq O.B.E 
Genera! Secretary ; F. Brian Pelly, Esq, A.F.C 
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are soothing for sore throats, and save the 
voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors. 
In handy pocket « all 


Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristol. 





(Liquorice and menthol 











NOTICE TO INVESTORS 
24% TAX PAID 


Equal to 44 1 104% 
with Income Tax at 9s. in the & 


For investments 


Jaterest 


March 3ist and September 30th. 


WEST BROMWICH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


saeta £4,743,4802. 
Balance Sheet and full Ss from 


flead Office : 


Telephone : 
Manager : 





po Bromwic h ‘O74, 
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Small = etvepements must be prepaid, 3/- 
ya Line averages 32 letters. Min. 
lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 





PERSONAL 


GREAT saving Suits, Overcoats 
turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade super 
talloring.—WaALsgr’s SCIENTIFIC TURNINO ANB 
Tattoatna Woass Lro., Ilford Lane, 
Iiford, Essex. (Dept. 76) 
ANTIQUES and Furnisuinc.—A_ choice 


collection of Georgian chairs, easy 
chairs, dining tables, bureaux, tallboys 
chests, Persian rugs, mirrors ornamental 
ching, Chinese porcelain and ivories, cut 





glass, &c Inspection invit ILL 
Witterr, Lrp., Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tel., 
Sloane 8141. 


e leaflets, telling 
+] an imals and poultry 
+E . Also ask about hu a traps 
for rabbit: rats moles.—Ma Oo. Vas 
=. ™ 40, Tregunter Ri. . London, 


WARM. DRY BED, for 1d. @ wees. 
The Warm-Giow Evecraic BLANKET 
costs only 91/-. A king’s luxury Ask 
for leaflet.—Warm-Giow Co., Lto., Leigh- 
on-Sea, 3. 
RAND NEW COUPON FREE.—Of 
White Linen Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 ins., 
22/6 each. Cream Calico Lengths, 7 ft. & 
2 ft., 12/6 each. Grey Boxed Linen Mat- 
trese Cases, 6 ft. x 27 in., 20/- each. Carr. 
free. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conwar, Lrp. (Dept 454), 139- 1s. Stoke 
Newington High St Lond 
RIGHTEN UP YOUR LETTERS and 
Parcels with Christmas Seals, and help 
us in the fight against Tuberculosis! 
have no Government grant, and there is 
much to be done. Four Shillings per sheet 
of 100.—Nationat_ Assoc: oN FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
House North, Tavistock Square, W.C.1 
ANCER SUFFERERS. (48939 and 48949). 
Husband and wife. both aged 76, very 
small income; help to obtain special 
diet. extra heating. etc. Please help us to 
care for them. These are but two of many 
sad cases for whom funds are urgently 
needed No State grant is received by the 
ape Zometery welcomed and sold.— 
ATIO. OCIETY FOR CANCER Batter, P| 
G.1. 47, Vic storia Street, 5.W os 
LE ANALL | SERVICE ~privat e resi- 
denc hotels, ciubs and schools, 
etc.. t horeughiy cleaned throughout. Walls, 
woodwork, carpets, and furniture included 
Wood flooring resurfaced and polished 
London or _ provinces.—HoUsEHOLD AND 
IwousTetat CLEANING Co., Lto 32 Gros- 
venue Gardens Mews North 8.W.i. Sloane 
54 
YOINS AND MEDALS bought and sold 









> 





Highest pric paid ie collections, 
fine and rare ys? eces, especially gold. 
| ge BA Monthly Coin and Meda! Bulletia 


5s. per annum.—B. A. Seasr, a 65, 
Gt. Portland Street, London, 
Cee REAL ENEMY Is 
LIBERALISM You'll only get 
Liberalism from the Liberal Party.—Send 
your gift to Frank Byers M.P., Chairman, 
iberal Campaign Fund, Room 20, 23. Gay- 


wil 

YREDIT terms offered by G. Avams & 
Son, Ladies’ and gent’s private tailor, est. 
1810. West End cut and fit. finest materials 
ig stock. 190, Strand. W.C.2. TEM. 2611. 
RESCENT Smoking Mixture, the 
famous coltsicvot pipe-mixture at the 
original price. 2s. Gd per ilb., post free. 

wath, & Cooxs, Bromsgrove 


Cz Peart Co. Lro., 14. Dover 
crest ED. iccedil ly. W.1 (Regent 6623), 


will Purchase for Cash Cultured Necklaces, 
Diamonds, Gold Silver and Imitation 
Jewellery. Call or send registered post. 
Banker. Nationa! Provincial Bank. 
EHYDROCHOLESTEROL (or falling 
and thinning hair Estd. 1934.—Write 
to Cenraat Lonoon Lasponatoates (T.S.), 37, 
New Bond Street, London. W. 
OWN IN PRICE, Nylon_ 5 1 
panels. coupon free, 12 ft. lon 
= or rimrose make lovely garments a 
nels for 21/-. American 
Sith, ‘table baize. clones = or green tile 
pattern. cotton ck or tables or 
shelves. Width all ins, a ne Lag 
TT 804. Mail Order Stores or 
OR A GOOD REST and quick recu- 
peration come to the Downs Hotel and 
Rydro. Hassocks, Sussex Warmest — 
comfortable and best equipped in 
South Excellent plentiful food. nuite 
licensed, truly personal service, first-class 
appointments. Central Heating and gas 
fires ta all rooms Lift, 7 acres lovely 
grounds hard Tennis courts, near — 
ong Golf. Mild Climate. Massa anage 
and electrical treatments, medicina bathe 
available at Hot e Physiotherapist in at- 
tendance. = hour London on — 
—. ton line half-hourly trains. 
y.—Write Dinector or ‘phone Masoscks 


530, 
{URNISHING FABRIC, medium weight 
fine weave, ideal for curtains, loose 
covers, bedspreads, etc., lovely shades, gold, 
brown, green, sky or rust Price per yard, 
40 ins. 5/11; 45 ims. 6/3; 54 Ins. 6/11 
Curtain Net, excellent States: washes well, 
not utility, a ages fawn wolden 
brown or green, wid ins.. 4/8 y 
All coupon free, pa Wey available, please 
gend 4d. stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cetro in, Dept. 804, Mail Order Stores, 


Bedfor 
MIT PARCELS of food. clothing and 
W medicines for your friends and rela- 
tions abroad. Write for particulars, cata- 
logues to Ww Trapinc Co., Lro., 3, 
Hanonac REPAIRS, alterations, ‘re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for 

estimate emake Hanosacs Co 
Brompton Road. (Corner Beaux hamp Place) 
3 turnings from Hayrods 





sy ae and re-cover 
and or —Wri 


196. Tottenbam Cou " 
PRIVATE Limited 
Companies show excellent 1 
London COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT Co., 
in this class of business, 
always has a number of shares to offer in 
sound concerns.—Write for ete 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BRIGHTER HOLIDAY awe 
Coristmas demands _ the pa 

f good 


cigar 
om = you and your friends, 
aS goo tobacconists; packings of 5, a and 


grates PRESENT that 
next For 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt “A. 
addered stockings in three 


Call or * send —— jamage. 


0 
Invist SLR MENDERS, James" s "Place. L mdr. 
St.. W.1. ey PHOTOGRAPH 
_ es MENDING. ane. a as a successf ul guide 





éomege clearly) or cal 
Lr., all te. 
6-7. Old Bond. pw eet, 


ADIES REQUIRING a 


and ‘eee canne 


EODI 
4 MATERIALS.—Leoo1an, 
pleased to make up materials to your mea- 


ca 
"We AL CHRISTMAS PRE SENT 
of the Leodian styles. 2 ¢ 








nel i 
style book — Darti culars— cutiage Paid —Hour> ‘AND Son, 
4 
D. rd ‘IDE AL GIFT aru and Flowers i 
sen with car 
patched to 1 h care; Des 


ar 
Pe mros¢ Nylon. .M }- 


tapering to 3 in. an ,IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT ! 


thumb indexed, 928 Pages at 


at top. Whol 22/6. Carr. Free. 
“ op. Whole Par 6. Cc 5.000 recipes, 230 beautiful ys ee 





“k ; 
. .139 eee Stoke Newington 


Sat isfetion guaranteed or cash Te 


types wood flooring 
re-surfaced and polished also panelling. 
i machines permit prompt atten- 
and compusition flooring 
t. Town or country properties 
Estimates Free.—Davio LANFEAR 

2, Grosvenor Gardens Mews, 


London and Stratford 


tails. 4d. Special, Xmas oar a. dic Ben | SILENT MINUTE CALENDARS 194, 
B.C M /KOSMO, Londo on : Ra atizes tive C hrist mas/New Year 
STRAIN —Particulars fo 


velo e. end ac skin 
regarding Training in Relaxation com- P 4 packing 


oY YOUR GIFTS at The Ani Bix = 


3 from Secretary. Lang! ey Rise, 
3 aad 4 —Organtsers, Rational ‘Gouna 


ai Tar 

oo. s Internat onal Donations welcomed 
c onversat ion and tuition 
Continental Snack Bar.—’Phone, 
395 HASE EASI-BARROW. 


The Fasi-Batrow > 
galvanised sheet metal, 
rubber-tyred wheels, 

and perdestly balanced that 


over a hundredweight 


experienced officer.—AsSociATION 


YPORT WITH PIGURES (Hide and Seek 
) 
free 3s.—Mare Savace, 


A scarce, all 1d. eac 


Also all types indivi jane tools best makes. — 
16, Addiscombe Rd. Wa a 


ao 
“LONDON’S BEST 1% 


yeLiourEot CHRISTMAS GIFT—A 
Si a Le engta' 


r ODDLERS TO GRANDFATHERS flock 
o Meetings and Clubs. 
This Evangelistic ‘Social Welfare, 
and Youth Work is a necéssity. 
why we peas your support. 


The 
East End Mission, 583, Com- 
masebad Rd., London, B.1. 
those entitled under wills, 


LECTRIC Food Mixers, 


advances arranged from . 


Guiazier & Sons, Lro., LECTRIC RAZORS. 
n, 


able.—HILts, 6. Blun 


toons ua to cit. 


WPEWRITING—Literary 
lians ‘and "Service ee ag 


Prompt and eMcient 
service.—5, Snaresbrook Drive, 
0646. 








Sat block printed 
Man's Shop.—Liseatr, 


Service . a ) 
4 Sanvey Island Essex 


HE CARNATIONS of Raoul Martin, ml 
m. 


le Nice, Compact Dwarf 

teed hand-sorted seed from the 
ctrains selected by the successor of Monsieur 
The cultivation of these Annual 
Carnations famous for their hardiness end 
of sweet-scented doub'e blooms 
s within the reach of all 
sown Now _wneer glass to produce Sue plants 


PLANT TOKEN for 
PLANTS.—Details from Commor 


Georgeham N. Devon 


King, Penfolds 7 - per dozen Post Paid — 


O MORE BURNT TOAST if you Ss tbe 
Toast-Timer Automatic A.C 


Fancies and Bizarres) ; 
OSTMAN’S KNOCK! i 
Dad ane Auntie Glad Anemones 

po: C.W.O. 10/-, 15 £1—- 
REATHERBELL NURSERIES, Gar bis Bay, 


a 
OIL- — CULTURE OUTFITS - aS 
he eal Gif Hobby 

a 


. Roserts, Davington, 
. Recognised by pr ofes- 
sional and home gardeners as 





ATCHES WANTED —New, 


RECALLED a XMAS 


J ; Bi ‘ 
with coloured plates of Flowers, 
Herbs, Birds, Costume 


eSAef eres 
Sas l 75 











roydoa. 











7WAS? One of the largest selection of 
xX pure sik tes in London at Fosters. 33, 


Bruton Street, Mayfair 
y A Mate. Famous Health Tea from 
) America No coupons. Can be 
ined with ordinary tea 3/6 ib 6 Ibs. 
=. post free Years Mave Co., Gorsey, 
Btockport 








PUBLIC APPOINTMEN’ rs 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
to whom the Control of 


jates 10 anyone x 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies, 
WELL-KNOWN NATIONAL voluntary 


ifare organisation invites 
AA veitare « post of Appeats Orricer, to be 

its London H.Q 
experience of voluntary hos- 
pitals or ‘stmt ar work, and able to address 
meetings Pp! eferred Commencing salary 
£000 £750 according to ability Superan- 
guation Scheme established. Applicants 
sex and persona! qualifi- 


pould state age 

eiens in the first instance to Box 468, 
jemrpce ApverTIsinG, 1, Whitetfriars St., 
andon. E.C 4 


B.C. invites applica.tons for the post 
if Rehgious Broadcasting Assistant at 
rhe successful applicant wi.l 





Glasgow : 
sequired to assist In the planning, organi- 
gation and production of all Scottish 
religious broadcasts and in ihe production 
ef contributions to broadcasts in other 
Bervices. These inclide morning and even- 
ing Sunday Services from Churches in any 
part of Scotland, or from a B.B.C studio 
series of Talks and Talks Features, Family 
Prayers and News reports of events such 
as ihe General Assembly of the Church of 
fcotiand. The duties %.so include assistance 
in the planning of Scottish Appeal Pre- 
ference will be given to candidates who are 
Ministers of the Church ef Scotland with 
parish expertence Stating salary £610 
qmay be hicher if qualifications and = ex- 

—— eet rising by £40 to 


ce are 
eee) maxi mum ailed applications to 
Appointments Offic cy “Sreadeastin ¢ House 
Lendon, W.1 masked “Religious P.A 
epi within 7 day For acknowledgement 
enclose stamped y ddressed envelope 


BC. INVITES APPLICATIONS for 


ethe post of Sentor Programme Assis- 
fant, to act as deputy to the Programme 
Organise in the Italian Section of the 
Gouth European Service Overseas Services 
The duties of the post include taking chs rge 
of the section in the absence of the Pro- 
day-to-day 


gramme Organiser. supervising 


sdministrative details the allocation of 
guties to the Programme Assistants, and 
editing initiating and writing scripts A 
thorough knowledge of the Italian language 
fs esser Candidates should also have 
a good knowledge of modern Italy and of 
the economic and politi ical developments in 
that ce Starting salary £680 (may 
be highe if qualifications and experience 
sre exceptional) rising by £45 to £995 

] Detailed applications to 





APPOINTMENTS Orricer, Broad: ey | House 
London, W marked “ Italian P./ Spt 
within 7 « For astamiqumns en- 
close amped addressed envelope 


YOUNTY BOROUGH OF SMETHWICK 
( EDUCATION COMMITTEE The 
Technical College Applications are 
ri the following full-time posts in 
1 and Building Departments 





Teacher of Production Engineering 
ts Candidates with graduate or 
valifications and teaching ex- 

but these are rot abso- 


preferred 


industrial experience is 





ential (b\ Teacher of Building 
‘andi dates must be able to teach 
to Ordinary National 
and ability to teach 


subject is rable 
with the Burnham 
which makes allowance for 
trial experience. —Appli- 
ms may be obtained from Chief 
Officer 215 High Street, Smeth- 
whom they should be returned 





accordance 


Scale 


and indu 





























with two weeks of the appearance of this 
ave ent ; I Twrcross Town 
Clerk 
I ONDON SCHOOL ee Bg oe < "Ss AND 
4 POLITICAL SCIEN University of 
Lond Applications are nvited for (1) 
® Lecturest Colonial Administration 
Candidates a first-hand knowledge 
o! e Ce tory will be preferred 
(2) Le Anthropology Salary 
weale £ Sf to £850 per annum, with 
kupe tion benefits and family a!low- 
ance s ting salary in accordance with 
Gualtf ‘ ind experience The success. 
Tul « é will be required to 
the ¢ or Ist January or 
there , & possible Applicati« 
name addresses of three rt 
hould be torwarded not later than Decem 
be { © the SPrcReTary LONDON SCHOOL 
or Economics Houghton Street. Aldwych 
WC2 trom whom further particulars may 
be « ec 
N °F [HAMPTON COUNTY BOROUGH 
7 EDUCATION COMMITTE Abingdon 
and K horpe Hall. Comm Cent 
Northam ptor Appointment of Warder 
Applications are invited from persons : 
sult le experience and qualifications for 
the ¢ of non-resident ‘“~s~ of the 
Bdove Centres Salary wi be in accord- 
ance with Grade IV of the “AP T. Division 
of the N nal ticale, i.e. £480 by annual 
ts of £15 to a maximum of £525 
particuls and Ferms of Applica- 
be obtained from the undersigned 
Pp-icatior should be forwarded 
ater than ten days after the appear- 
advertisement...H. C_ Prrain 
cation Officer. Borough Educatior 
Spring held Cliftonville North 


THE SPECTATOR. NOVEMBER 26, 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON 
/ Art Gallery and Museum. App. ications 
are invited tor ‘the st of rt Assistant 
(Male) ‘n Grade V (£520--570 per annum) 
of the A.P.T. Division of the National 


Scheme of Conditions of Service 
Government Officers Experience of 
gallery and exhibition work. and a 
ledge of art history will be an : dvantage 
The appointment wil) be subject to the 
provisions contained in the above condi- 
tions of service and t Local Government 


Superannuation Act. 1937. and the success- 
ful candidate will be required to pass @ 
medical exatuiuation Further particulars 


of the appointment and form of «pplication 
will be sent on application to the Director, 
Art Gallery and Museum, Church Street. 
Brighton. | Completed forms must be 
received by him not later than three weeks 
from the date of publication of this ad- 
vertisement Canvassing. either directly or 
indirectly, will disqualify.J. G. Drew 
Town Clerk. Town Hall, Brighton 27th 
November. 1948 


que BRITISH COUNCIL ‘nvites applica- 
tions for the post of Assistant in the 
Boox Exnisirions Department London 
Headquarters. Duties, to assist with the 
necessary research and the assembly and 
organisation of exhibitions of British 
in the Council's overseas Centres; to main- 
tain relations with professional and other 
bodies in the book and publishing world 
to make occasional tours in connection 
with exhibitions. Candidates must be men 
aged preferably between 28 and 40 
with a University degree. They must pos- 
sess & good knowledge of literature and of 
personalities in the book and publishing 
world. with administrative ability Salary 


within the range £540- £892 r annum 
(including consolidated addition) according 
to age and qualifications Write. quoting 
title of post and enclosing stamped ad- 
dressed foolscap envelope for application 
forms and further .particulars, to THe 
Director Personnel Department. The 

Hanover Street, London 


British Council, 3, 
W.1. to whom completetd forms 
returned within twe 


should be 
weeks of today's date 


QURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 
‘ Committee The Education 
propose shortly 4o open a RESIDENTIAL 
Specia. Scuoo. near Guildford (Surrey) for 
approximately 50 delicate boys (30 initially). 
Applications are invited for Two posts of 
ASSISTANT Master, one for General Form 
subjects, and one for Craft Work Salary 
in accordance with Burnham Scale for 
Special Schools, i.e.. two increments will be 
payable im addition to norma! scale salary 
for service in Primary and Secondary 
Schools. Single quarters only are available 

Application forms. with conditions of ser- 
vice, obtainable on ~eesipt of stamped (2})d) 
and addressed foolscap envelope from the 
Chief Education Officer County Hall, King 
ston-upon-Thames 


Education 
Committee 





‘ 
SITUATIONS* VACANT 
WANTED 
MENDED NOTICE Owing to 
now required in January or 
TeacHING HovSEMIstRess for 
house of 50 girls, ages 12 to 18 
school experience essential: high academic 
qualifications desirable Salary scale: re- 
vised Burnham Scale (1948 amendments) 
plus £20-£10-£70. plus residence._-Apply 
Heapmistaess, St’ Felix School. Southwold 
Suffolk 
Kees 
4 papel 
academic 
literary 
research 
Passage 
Hcations 


AND 


illness, 
May. @ 
a boarding 

Boarding - 





MICS WRITER for 
Must Possess 
qualifications in 
ability and, preferable 
experience nteresting 
paid..Supply tull details of 
and .experience to Box 305B 


JXRITORIAL ASSISTANT 


Ceylon news- 
outstanding 
economics 
have had 


position 
quali- 


all-re 


4 perience with leading London p 
seeks position with prospects, 24, 
Grad (scholar), Cantab. Box Ni 





K «*NGLISH COMPOSER 
good mixer urgently seeks sit 
abroad Well educy 





at heme or 

















able to drive car Box No. 291 
G RADUATE offered scope as Housemaster 
A in boys’ small coaching *re- 
terably invest £2000. and ife as 
bousckeeper Box 297B 
m. TITUTION OF ELECTRICAL EN- 
INEERS Savoy Place, W J 
tions invited for post of As aes Editor 
f Science Abstracts.” The duties 
mainiy consist of the selection and ec 
of abstracts for Physics Abstracts 
assistance in the preparation of the s 
ide» Salary according to age and 


should have an 
and preferably 


ence 





rable though not essential 








ADY manageress of well-known 
4s advertising agency thor- 
ough) \per enced in all branches of cle: 
cal work list, business and journal 
experience want hange. Irregular hours 
no deterrent Box No. 301B 
\ EDICAL STUDENT seeks Post 3-4 
4 weeks till llth Jan. R.C. ex-Pilot 
drive car rides. etc. ex-Prep. Schoolmasier 
Box No. 304B 
je er: LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 
teresting work to educatec 
women willing to learn Braille Salary 
Guring Apply 35. Great Smith 


training 
Street £.W.1 





1948 


yors WOMAN GRADUATE required 
b don Postal Coliege Main!y 
marking students’ rs: some diafting 
and revision of courses, etc ‘ Gesir- 
able Five-day week; £8 10s. (or part-time 
considered) State age. experience and 


education -Bex 307B 





LITERARY 


MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Postal sub- 
4 scriptions arranged to all essential 
periodicais Send for descriptive teafiet 


= — & Ce.. 32. Westecliffe Drive. 
PpoowPLares designed and printed nod 
you Send stamp.—C.ange, La 
Head, Windermere 
j)MIGRATION? If you are thinking about 
pert of the British Dom srions get 
Lewis's comprehensive Shall J 
Emigrate? Published by Phoenix House 
at or through any »ookshop, price 15s 
SS TIC PARTNERSHIP for well. 
educated writer organising national 
political news service. Creative opportunity 
for experienced newsgetter, able write dis- 
cerning commentaries detached from party 
bias with sense long-term trends. Whitehall 
contacts desirable Planning sccepted as 
inevitable but Christian approach Profit- 
share after 3 months estimated £1,000 p.a. 
Write only PATRICK MAITLAND, 
Letter, Ltd. 7, Cottage Walk, 
Sloane St., London S.W.1 
| ITERARY TYPING, 1/6 1,000 
4 bons JENNINGS 35, 
Walk, Ewell Ewell 3807 
Met BOOXS WANTED.—J 
wan Lip., Wine Office Court, 


Car- 
Meadow 


CLARKE 
Fleet 
PROMPT 
general 
Carbons 
James's 


EXPERT AND 
SERVICE.-—-Manuscripts and 

work from 2s. per 1,000 words 

3d. extra.—Miss Messer. 22. St 

Mansions, N.W.6 MAI 7571 

| Of ay WANTED 


sWrIno - 


Peguv'’s Oeuvres 


Poetiques Completes * Pleiade "’ edition 
N.P.R. 1941.—Write Box 308B 
\ JANTED.—Stories and_ articles for 
American journals.—Donatp CRAIG, 
Holycross, Thurles 
\ JRITE FOR PROPIT.—Send for free 
booklet Tue Recent INstitvTe (Dept 
85G). Palace Gate, London. 8 
VETTING Is A TRADE—it must be 
learnt. Let the practical journalist- 


tutors of the London School of Journalism 


teach you personally and individually by 
correspondence The only school under 
patronage of the leading newspaper pro- 


Staff Journalism, Free Lance 
Radio Plays Reduced fees 
from Prospectus Derrr.. LONDON 

JourNnatism, 57, Gordon Square. 
w.c.l MUSeum 4574 


prietors 
Poetry, 
book 
SCHOOL OF 
London 





EDUCATIONAL 
S, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual Tuition for 
Examinations. Navy Special Entry, Army 
Entr (new scheme), ist Higher 
and s Certificates, London Matricula- 
ity Entrance and Scholarships 
June, '48—Navy Execu- 
Marines ist, Sandhurst 








choo) 
Univer 
Successes: Services 
tive 9th, Royal 
2 places Yel Park 7437 
DJENDLEY CENTRE OF 
AND LEISURE Wee«-end 
week courses ec. 3/6 
Civilisations on European 
(Speakers Thomas Ne iby. 
Bradford, F 
wee 16/19 
mid-week 
the i.derstanding of 
Cor temporary Philos 





LEARNING 
and Mi 


Influences of Past 
Culture 
JS.P 


course in Curt 
the Arts. Dec 
(Speakers Dr. 


Cc. E. M Joad Maurice Cranston, Dr 
Bertram Lee Woolf, S Hooper, A. G 
N. Flew) Fees 2 gns. per week-end, 4 
gn hoy week Ail particulars from 
Secretary, Pendley Manor, Tring, Herts 
I: VO REIGN SERVICE. HOME CIVIL SER- 
ICE, et Tuiti for new exams., 


nterviews, by 
successes in 


iz A. preparat 
Davies's, who 


















mi rative exams. between 1927 
i Consultations by appointment tor 
F advice Tuition tor degrees, 
] d higher certific: and other 
exam Separate accommoda 1 for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrance.—Davirs’s, 54, 
Hyde Park Gate. S 7. WES 6564 
Home STUDY FOR DEGREES, etc 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric, Spec 
Ent B.A B.Sc BSc B.Comm., 
LL.B., B.D.. Degrees, Diplomas, Sch. Ceft., 
H.S.C., etc Low fees instalments.—Pros- 
pectus. C. D. Panxer, M.A LI Dd. Dept 
B.93, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD (Est. 1894) 
\ AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
- 57 Duke Street, W.1 has few vacancies 
tor 1949-1950 
@)CHOLARSH IPS St Swithua's School, 
6 Winchester The next E Xamin ation tor 
Scholarships will_be held at the Sch al the 
week beginning 7th Mar 1949. for entry 
he following September Iwo Scholar- 
ships, to the value of £60 and £40 per 
4 m, respectively and one Exhibition to 
he va.ue are offered to boarder 
nd one Scholarship to the value of half- 
fees for a Age limits 12-14 
For par applicatic forms i‘re- 
rnable on e Februa Ist) appl 
the Secretary, St. Swithun’s Schoo 
Winchester 
FELIX SCHOOL. Sovurtwoin, Sure 
Scholarships and Exhibitions for en- 
in 1949 will be awarded tn the 
re Tern Candidates should be uader 
fourteen and a half vears of are on 
March Ist, 1949 Scholarships to the value 
of £100 a year may be awarded Particu- 
lars of examination ma be obtained by 
application u“ the HEAPMISTRESS before 
January 1511 1949 





GIVE HIM A HAT 
-and let him choose it! 


Miniature Gift Hats with Gift 
Tokens 
Battersby Hat he chooses) from 


eecthg 


stockists 


(exchangeable for any 








Margaret McMillan Memorial Fund 


NATIONAL SALE 
AND FAIR 


EMPIRE HALL, OLYMPIA 
NOV. 29th to DEC. Sth 
Hundreds of Gifts 

from manufacturers and private donors in all 

parts of the country will be on view at Olympia 

prior to being sold by auction in aid of the 

Memoria! Fund. 

DAILY AUCTION SALES 

and Special Sessions on Mon., 

Tues., Wed. December 6, 7, 8 

at 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 

FOR CHILDREN, Dol! Fair, Competitions, 

Playground. 

Further Donations and Gifts are Welcome 
All particulars from the Organiser 
Margaret McMillan Memorial Fund, 

90 Ebury Street, S.W.1 (Sloane 3128) 








ELLERMAN 
UCKNALL 





TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 


Avenue 101 


Deleaheone 




















rURES AND MEETINGS 





















THE SPEc< ATOR, 





j Cy: ERED. quiet middle-aged " ple yt 
all da S.C Furn. Flat in tivate 
house 2 voOmMs, baleon verlooking 
Hampstead Heath <it. bath, H.C.W. Ref 
es Box wes 
WO SISTERS (Teacher and Student) 
equire Flat (furn. or unfurn.) NW 
w.c.. W.. or S.W. Moderate.-Box 285B 
6) LARGE From Furr Rooms to I 
~ | at £4 lds with 
H and basin : es and 2 
livan beds: newly decorated how v 
new Write, Miss Ranoo.rxu al 
Crescetr wil Phone BAY 8636 





WINTER SPORTS & TRAVEL 











rrA IS GLORIOUS IN WINTER 
iscap t heer bea with 
i t all Dp 
‘ I pe 
: e ; 
un ‘ " al 
\ a wart and 
friendls leome ( and pend a 
aoee i ‘ eu ) as 
la ipp t ' TRav A NT 
B. ( » Nice—Da no 
ive t ture ti 
» Newman St Wi. M 
Nae 
Goma ) GIBRALTAR \ the 
’ 4 ! ’ : he t 
M and he 
t r i i R 




























. 1 i alet t Sw Pre 
Winter port Sprir sk ng ] r 
id \ easons Mod ; 
Specta angement ng 
C B. W. ALLIstone, Chal Bo Ace l 
Chatea D'Oex 
LIVERS saavene WINTER ao 
Book let ill am 
holiday w price “10 A ald 21 nd 
lass fares res Good ot t 
hoists or tuition 29 gr 
10 days htenste 
tour I Dolor 
and ¢ rted partie 
mone Swiss currenc 
rui ll. Suffolk 


I ondot 5.W.l 


SWITZERLAND WINTER SPORTS 


\ Three weeks in well-known Pension 
for £18 Prima Friora, Chateau d'Ocx 
W! — HOLIDAYS IN THE STERLING AREA 
is. Barbados, Bermuda, Jamaica 
wenn” Details of Alr Travel from 
Scortisn Aviation, Lro 25. Cockspur St 
London 8 .W.1 Prestwich Airport, Ayfr- 
shire 
\ YINTER SPORT for the beginner and 
advanced enthusiast.—Al inclusive 
arrangements. Switzertano, 10 days from 
£22 6s.. 15 days from £34 13s. 6d. Care- 


fully selected hotels. Early bookings essen- 
eae Heneay Attan & Sons (Travet). Lro 
25 ckspur Street. London. 5.W.1 Tel 
Whi fehl 5387-9 





EXHIBITIONS 


TOWNS AND PROPLE 
Ole 


5. tree 
Tottenham Court Road, W1 
TIME FOR BRITAIN 


Marble Arch, November 


POR EDUCATION IN ART 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 





USINESS WOMAN E 
ute Th 








HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


Cae BAY. St Austel 
tiry Heao Horet are 


S. Cornwall 
celebrating 









Christmas with their usual informal house 

party. Good cheer, friendliness and gaiety 

Write for particulars Club Licence 

Tel 125 

Cua pay. - piusy Broox Hore 
A.A Outstanding com- 

fort in & ‘oun oe ad atmosphere. Cent. 


htd. throughout. Noted for its cuisine. Fully 

Lic., Billuards Week-end Dinner Dance 

Adjoins own 18 hole Golf Course. Riding, 

hunting In lovely surroundings 200 ft 

above town. Tel.: 5861 

Oy a Ciue. Brockhampton Park, 
Nr. Cheltenham Magrificent mansion, 





all modern comforts with acres of 
Parkland in the peace of the Cotswolds 
Excellent cuisine. Spring interior mat- 
tresses Ideal for week-end change or 


late holidays Dancing Riding over 

lovely countryside Tennis and Squash 

Courts Full-size Billiards Table Games 

Room — Write for Folder 2 

E SUSSEX. The Whare Hotel. Horam 
4eTel 32 Winter residence or long 


weekend Tun. Wells—-Eastbourne Road 
Good tood entral heating. no stair own 
grounds 


Quietude and Comfort 
ome to Chideock House 


YOR Good Food 
this OCPristmas 


Chidev« (the seaside village between 

Bridpo:t and Lyme Regis) Country House 

atmosphere Adults only Catering and 

Residents’ Licences 

frCetrimp HOTEL Stemonrtn,. S Devon 
Under Royal Patronage A.A.***° 


R.A.C. Dignity without ceremony; sublime 
comfort without ostentation; perfection in 

tisine and service and a grand position by 
the ses Every amenity to be expected o 





> hotel, including a full licence 

4 
en? {MING |- It very easily be- 
habit to visit thi rracious 
16th-Cer r’ Country House Hotel Its 
beautiful to'l-timbered ground, 400 acres of 





shootir ood ridinie hack perfect field 
24d wootland walks, log fr ntrai heat- 
ne anc yw quite famous nevis: all these 
with ximity to interesting and lovely 
Oxford miles Fr ar car service at 
non al mb to ensure a isit 
(long t aenarehie entoyvmen 
to all . { th Enalish countryside 
Club | for Residents Brochure 
Srusirr *e10R) Hoat on- “v-Sigocer 
Oxror Stanton St John. 3 

natter a . York, N.Y Post Office 


and P shed by THe Sescravror, Liv 


NOVEMBER 














Recommended by 
Ashley C /ourtenay 
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BALLACHULISH HOTEL, ARGYLL Ww 
) Lo I er : 1 ‘ rit 
scener Good ia i 
i ote A.A 
| t mo 
Manage Tel Balla ’ 
BOURNEMOUTH BOURNE HA 1OTEI 
K 0 B 
1 Yea t » M G 
( Oo ‘ B 
nou w s ) H ie Co 
Specia 1 | $ f e 
Wri € i ) M J 





Nr BROMLEY. Kent. 














HOTEL. For and all appre- 
tats yt ul (ro Tent ) 
Billiards, Bridg and a Chet 
Licensed I avensbo i72 
Coen reves. ISLANDS Com » Br t 
ao h ST BRELADE’S BAY 
ERSEY he paradise isle whe 
aS not permeated Be weathet 
nte ir mifort tacit he south 
sun and free trom strictions 
4 vall hours from London 
2. H. Colley 
EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
HOTEL A l-appointed hotel of dis- 
tinction and charm Beautifully situated 
on own foreshore facing South Lovely 
sands, running water and elephone all 
bedrooms Club licence Tel West 
Wittering 3228 
hg GREEN, Surrey. THE 
LODGE HOTEL for comfortable winter 
residence at very reasonable (terms All 
rooms fitted h. & «¢ and gas fires 
Beautiful gardens and good food London 
only 20 miles Egham Station buses and 
Green Line coaches pass foor Tel 
Egham 197/359 
EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE 
HOTEL The Gateway to the West 
A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more 
leisured age yet replete with every modern 
amenity Well appointed bedrooms 


Lounge and Lift 
4071-2 


Cocktail 
Telephone 


Restaurant 
R.A.C., A.A 


KINCSCATE-ON-SEA. 


HOTEL An Hotel of the family type 
where the traditional spirit of Christmas 
will be observed Good tood, good tare 
and as appetite-raisers—-Goll Riding at 
our crems a Glorious sands and bracing 
air arly application most desirable 


Tel }.. M.. 1001 


INDRIDGE PARK 











PAYRENESS 


MINEHEAD. — ‘apy oee na 


vedroom, be 
Resident 
andard of © 


suitable Ho 


NINFIELD, Nr. 
HOTEL rhe 





PENZANCE 
CO! -—~ i 
Keep 





meGeemene HILL, 


HOTEL just 
hat fan: MS 
quiet and 
from 6 
West End. 


ROSS-ON- wve 
t A . 


rms tor 


ly Situated 





gardens 


Trust Houses 
SIOMOUTH. 


sunny 
sea, this 
will appeal 
varmth 
personal 
direction of 


54 ans Tel 
SIDMOUTH. 
sunny 


personal 
offers 
picturesque 
ot its 


SiIOMOUTH 
SIDMOUTH 


winter warmth 
for all-the-year-round 


be Spoilt 


TORQUAY'S GRAND HOTEL, 


can Winter 
you find 
for personal 
sympathetic 
or a sunny 


personal require 


the General 


TUNBRIDCE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. 
the South and =) 
Acres of Park Land 
Coast 


and the 
class cuisine 
ballroom 

9-hole course 


Se WELLS. 
Solve 
oo to live 


OTEL 


staffed hotel 
the famous 
Gwen Tel 








LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL Lon- 
don's Country House Hote! ‘salf-hour trom 
City and West End. Residential accommo- 
dation for long or short stays Many 
rooms with private baths, all with Post 
Office telephones. Hard tennis court Golt 
course adjoining Fully licensed From 
8 gns E Victor, Managing Director 
el Hendon 1456 
MARLOW. The famous COMPLEAT 
ANGLER HOTEL, situated on River 
Thames’s most beautitul Weir, offers top- 
level culsine service and comfort with 
private bathrooms available 310s miles 
London, 8 Henley, 10 Ascot 
pong GENTLEFOLK. Homely com- 
4 torts at Rothsay "" Guest House 

£3 3s. inclusive.-_103. Lower Park Road 
Hastings 

EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURAN,: 

serves good food and wine in quiet 
and civilised surroundings. Open for morn- 


ing coffee, lunch and tea.—196. Tottenham 
1 





Court Road 

UCAN. COUNTY DUBLIN .—Srs Hortet 

4 offers ‘xcellont food prompt and 
courteous service and ¢ omni Fully 
licensed Free olf on 1 sport nine 
hole course Modern ibrars quent 
buses Dublin (nine mile A.A R.IAC 
and graded Clas» \ ' ris 
Board Special off : 4 identtal 
winter terms il broek tarifl 
and Chris! mas pr ’ } t 
Grams: Spa Hot Loew 

JAIGNTON 8S DEY 

Supreme Cor ' ire bie 

excellent ser t ‘ isin 
Cent. heating Lit . suit 
ful Winter Garden. 6 yor oar 
Bur Overlook " 
Xmas Tel 57441 

23, 1896 P nl ain 
‘ it ofthe | i W 





OYAL 


Lovely gardens, 


food. own 
Bridge 


Open 
tor dinner 


cutsine and 
Private 
Wwis rER 

unique 
water Isle 


jowns and 


riot in ur 


1 rida 














pn seneven 
QUE 


ve Exceptional — 
Manag 








seclusion 


one-time 


comfort 
service 





positioned 
direction 
comtort 


climate 


the VICTORIA HOTEL 


that 





Brochure 
y J AYFARERS 
CONTINENTAL 
Granville Place Orchard St 
$12 Mount Royal and Sell ridges. 


LUNCH and DINNER 
house charges) 


parties 


bordering 


ym pletely 


CLEMENTS 





